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Uncertain 


HE fall of Kharkov crowns the successful Russian 

actions at Bielgorod and Orel, and it is the certain 
preface to fresh victories. Who controls Kharkov controls 
the Donetz. The Red Army is already moving forward 
across the river basin, and soon the Germans may be 
standing on the Dnieper line. All this has been achieved 
in high summer, the time of Germany’s greatest triumphs 
In the first two years of the Eastern war. The winter 
belonged to the Red Army even in the dark days of 1941. 
It is not therefore fantastic for the Russians to hope that 
by following their summer victories with a vigorous 
winter campaign they can drive the invader from the soil 
of Russia, It would not be surprising if they also thought 
—very inaccurately—that this victory had been accom- 
plished without any help at all from the British and 
Americans and the Red Army alone had defeated the 
enemy, - 

This possibility is leading some critics to fear for the 
Stability of the alliance between Russia and the West. 
They argue that the chief bond holding together Britain, 
the United States and the USSR was the belief of each 
that the help of the others was necessary to defeat Hitler. 
If the Russians discover that without the Second Front 
they can beat the Germans, they may have little interest 
‘N continuing to co-operate. The chief Russian war aim, 
these critics argue, is to free Russia from the invader. If 
this can be done by chasing the Germans out, the fact 


Alliance ? 


that the task of Britain and America in bringing the 
whole war to an end would then be infinitely harder 
might not move the Russians, who for two years have 
looked to Western Europe for signs of a Second Front and 
have failed to see even one cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand. ; 
The critics support their case from recent diplomatic 
exchanges between Russia and the Western Democracies ; 
and it is certainly hard to avoid the conclusion that the 
Alliance between East and West has undergone some 
strain in recent months. Since diplomatic relations were 
broken off between Poland and Russia in April, each 
diplomatic move seems to have increased the tension. 
First the Union of Polish Patriots, then the Free German 
Committee were set up in Moscow. M. Maisky was 
recalled from London, then M. Litvinov from Washing- 
ton. Contradictory statements on whether or not Russia 
was invited to the Quebec Conference were issued from 
America and from Moscow. Meanwhile the Russian press 
has attacked Mr Churchill’s very tentative proposals about 


European federations with the threat of breaking the. 


Anglo-Russian alliance, and now the policy of the Foreign 
Office and the State Department towards the French 
National Committee is being sharply criticised. One 
might say with Benedick, “ This looks not like a nuptial.” 

If all these indications do in fact point to a withdrawal 
of Russia, even if not from the war, at least from any 
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concerted post-war effort for peace and reconstruction, 
then the cake for the world is gloomy indeed. The 
withdrawal of one of the greatest military and industrial 
Powers into moody and suspicious isolation would have 
as disastrous an effect on any attempt to build an ordered 
world as had the withdrawal of the United States after 
the last war. But such an outcome would be tragic not 
only for the nations outside Russia, but most of all for 
the Russian people themselves. If they are once again 
thrust back upon the bogy of a hostile encircling world, 
with which neither security nor economic prosperity can 
be shared, they will have to repeat their 20-year martyr- 
dom of restoring the devastation of a disastrous war, 
building up a vast industrial system and maintaining an 
ever-increasing weight of armaments all unaided and 
at the same time. This week, plans of reconstruction 
for the reoccupied areas were announced. The Russians 
wish, perhaps, to suggest that they can do without the 
economic co-operation of other Powers. So they can, in 
the long run. But at what cost ? The price of single- 
handed defence and reconstruction in terms of human 
sacrifice—another generation condemned to oppressive 
and unremitting toil, low consumption, forced labour, 
economic and social tension—can be imagined by those 
who have studied the history of Russia’s stupendous but 
costly development between 1919 and 1939. And to what 
end? To a further war? To another catastrophic blood- 
letting? Isolationism can hardly lead to anything else. Too 
great a fear of Einkreisung, as the Germans have dis- 
covered, creates its own enemies. Mutual fear can drive 
men and nations to fight as surely as mutual envy or 
mutual greed. 

Anyone can understand why the Russians may feel 
that isolationism is their only path. In terms of human 
lives and physical destruction they have suffered more 
than any other great nation—though less, possibly, than 
some of the small. They have looked anxiously through 
two years’ disastrous fighting for a Second Front. It has 
not come. It is easy for them to dismiss the Allies’ military 
difficulties as mere excuses, to believe that they are shirk- 
ing and prefer the Russians to be bled white. It is easy 











CENTENARY 


The first issue of The Economist was 
published on September 2, 1843. The 
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to think of them as “capitalist wolves” and interpret 
their action as a deep-laid plot to weaken the great 
socialist state. It is especially easy to do so when quite 
a number of British and American left wing critics are 
losing no single opportunity of saying very much the same 
thing. 

itis easy, it is understandable—but it is also very silly, 
If destroying the workers’ and peasants’ repubkic had 
occupied so high a priority on the Democracies’ list, then 
presumably Mr Churchill would have lifted the blockade 
and put the RAF at the Nazis’ disposal in 1941. If there 
had been a real desire to see Russia bled white, the Mur- 
mansk convoys would not have been sent, the fighting in 
Africa would have been restricted to a static defence, the 
bombing of Germany’s industrial effort reduced to a 
minimum compatible with appearing to be in the war at 
all. The U-boats and the Atlantic Wall may look like 
excuses at the Russian end, but if the charge is pressed 
home ad nauseam there is some excuse for the British 
to reply that they too needed a Second Front in 1940, and 
it was a Russian miscalculation as well as a Franco- 
British defeat that deprived the grand ailiance of its 
Western springboard. However, recriminations from either 
side are out of place. It is a question not of sentiment but 
of interest, the overwhelming interest of the Russian, 
British and American peoples in a secure and prosperous 
post-war world. Although it is easy enough to understand 
the feelings of the Russians, statesmen have to deal with 
facts, not feelings. Marshal Stalin has the reputation of 
being a realist. He would hardly prove it by allowing 
ideological prejudices and ungrounded suspicions to 
deprive the Russian people of the friendship and support 
of the outside world. The difficulties in the way of co- 
operation do not come primarily from the British and 
American side. Both Governments have given tangible 
proof of their desire to co-operate with Russia. Marshal 
Stalin is great enough to cut through the tangle of resent- 
ment and suspicion. He, least of all men, needs to be hag- 
ridden by the kind of fears that made Hitler a maniac 
of encirclement. . 

It is, of course, possible that Russia’s recent diplomatic 
démarches really represent nothing more than increased 
pressure for the Second Front, and that they do not indi- 
cate any intention of changing the fundamental strategy 
of co-operation. There are, after all, very good reasons 
for having men as well informed as M. Maisky and 
M. Litvinov at Marshal Stalin’s elbow now that the tme 
for political discussion and agreement with Britain and 
the United States is coming nearer. No irrevocable 
Russian step bas been taken with regard to any of the 
National Committees or Allied Governments. There are 
still no rifts that good will and a determination to agr¢c 
could not easily bridge. The Quebec decisions can 10 
doubt do much to show that the difficulties are ephemeral 
and the common interest overwhelming. The Allied offen- 
sives are to be speeded up, and they may well include 
invasions elsewhere than in the Central Mediterranean. 
Another Conference in the near future is projected, this 
time to include the Russians. In any case, it would be 
very desirable if Mr Eden and an American statesman of 
equal standing could go to Moscow to report directly to 
Marshal Stalin on the joint decisions arrived at during the 
Quebec Conference. 

Yet behind all that the British and Americans can do 
there lies a question of confidence. No one can compel 
the Russians to accept the proofs of Allied sincerity. No 
one can compel them to take a co-operative and not an 
isolationist view of their long-term interests. All that 
Britain and America can do is to multiply the proofs of 
good will on the battlefield and at the Conference table, to 
speak with the utmost frankness and realism of the likely 
consequences of a Russian withdrawal—the Americans 
with a hundred years of unsuccessful isolationism behind 
them should be able to be especially effective—and finally 
to put forward, in as concrete form as possible, the contri- 
bution which they are to make towards building. 


with the help of the Russian people, a stable and 
CO-Operative post-war world. 
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Party Prospects 


S the long reign of the Conservative Party, which has 
J lasted throughout the political lifetime of most of the 
present generation of electors, now nearing its end? The 
question is being very widely asked, and there is a sur- 
prisingly large number of people who take for granted 
that the answer is in the affirmative. They speak of the 
spirit of the times, and point to the steady upsurge of 
Labour and Socialist parties in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. In politics, however, it is not possible to 
generalise in this way. No doubt, the Leftward trend 
will powerfully affect the policies of all the political parties 
in this country, whether Labour and Socialist or not, as 
it has done for a hundred years. But the actual balance of 
power between the two main contestants for office, the 
Conservative and Labour Parties, will depend upon their 
respective abilities to win and keep the support of a 
majority of the electorate. 


Several arguments are put forward, most of them nega- 
tive in character, for the belief that the Conservative Party 
has, for a time at any rate, had its day. The most frequent 
argument, perhaps, is the suggestion that its tenure of 
office must end soon precisely because it has been long 
drawn out; the pendulum, it is argued, must swing at 
last, the more so because the swing has been delayed. A 
second argument is that of what may be called war guilt. 
It was the Conservative Party, it is pointed out, that 
allowed Germany to grow strong and Britain to grow 
weak when it possessed ample power to prevent both 
developments ; and Mr Churchill’s present Administra- 
tion still rests politically upon the support of those who 
in the recent past actively backed this disastrous policy. 
Time, it is suggested, must inevitably bring in its 
revenges. A third argument is less redolent of recrimina- 
tion, which is never a fruitful premise for constructive 
political thinking. It is that the Conservative Party, despite 
the large contribution which it has made to progressive 
legislation and administration during the past three- 
quarters of a century, is in essence reactionary. The pro- 
fessed policy of those who count most in its constitution 
is to serve as a brake on the wheel, not to oppose progress, 
but to infuse it with the utmost caution ; and it is argued 
that this mentality is incapable of satisfying the present 
national desire for broad forward moves in social and 
economic policy, carried through with boldness and in- 
spiration. Finally, an analogy is drawn between the fate of 
the Liberal Party after the last war, when it fell swiftly 
from power to powerlessness, and the likely fate of the 
Conservative Party after this war. 

The arguments against this thesis are at least equally 
numerous. In the first place, the fact that the pendulum 
has not swung for two decades is as much a reason for 


wondering whether it will swing even now as it is for 
assuming that it must swing. Secondly, there is Mr 
Churchill—and the fact that, whatever the war guilt of 
those who supported Mr Chamberlain, it is the present 
Government, led by the leader of the Conservative Party 
and backed by a Conservative Parliament, that will have 
won the war. At any rate, it is probable that, whatever 
party ultimateiy secures the balance of advantage in post- 
war politics, Mr Churchill, still leader of the Conservative 
Party, will win the first election after the war. This will 
almost certainly be the case, whether that first election is 
a coupon election or not. In any event, it will be a khaki 
election ; the voting will be taken, not on the Uthwatt 
Report, but on the victorious conclusion of Britain’s 
biggest war. It is true, of course, that Mr Churchill will 
not go on for ever. It seems likely that his successor in 
the Conservative leadership will be Mr Eden, whose 
popularity, in the Party and in the country, especially 
among men and women without any set party allegiance, 
is very high. To a point he may inherit, in a considerably 
diluted form, the good will that attaches to his present 
chief. The real question is whether he will inherit also 
the peculiar circumstances which consistently gave, not 
a leader like Mr Churchill, but men like Lord Baldwin 
and Mr Chamberlain the assurance of victory at the polls. 
The outcome of the second and third elections after the 
war depends, not on post hoc indictments or precarious 
historical parallels, but, first, on the actual successes or 
failures of the first post-war administrations, which may 
be mainly Conservative ; and, secondly, on the ability of 
the Labour Party to convince the electors that, put in sole 
charge of the nation’s affairs, it will have the ability to 
satisfy the nation’s needs and aspirations more effectively. 
Thus, the ultimate answer to the post-war political 
riddle lies in the constitution and development of the 
Labour Party rather than in that of the Conservative 
Party. It is probably true that the time is due for a period 
of government by a more progressive party than the 
Conservatives, despite the traditional vigour and sincerity 
of their progressive wing, are ever likely to be. But it 
cannot by any means be assumed that the Labour Party 
is capable of seizing the opportunity. Between the wars, 
when this opportunity was no less present, it proved 
incapable of taking its chance. Nor are the arguments 
which have been cited against the Conservative Party 
entirely one-way in their application. The Labour Party, 
too, has had its share of war guilt ; it was singularly prone 
to that inability to balance commitments and power in its 
reckoning of foreign policy which Mr Lippmann has 
aptly called “insolvency.” Moreover, it did not show in 
either its make-up or its mentality any more positive 
disposition towards constructive and imaginative projects 
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of reform than the Conservatives themselves. - 
essence, it, too, was conservative ; and this was — = 
history and anatomy. The Labour Party “8 —_ ped 
long struggle and tremendously hard work trom the r 
material of organised labour, with the co-operation of a 
comparatively few “ intellectuals ” ; and, as a ri tt 
its policy has always been at least as much to or 
the gains already made, for a particular section of the 
community, as to secure greater gains. This industrial 
basis has meant that the policy of the Labour Party has 
always been, on the one hand, too specific and too exclu- 
sive to win the enduring support of that part of the 
electorate which is not organised in trade unions ; and, 
on the other hand, too vague and too doctrinaire in the 
general principles it has professed to convince a majority 
at the polls. As a Labour Party, its aim has been “ What 
we have we hold” ; as a Socialist Party, its contribution 
has been simply a general denunciation of the capitalist 
form of society, without any readiness to take the risk 
of destroying that society by revolutionary means. Its 
policy has, therefore, been a compound of collective 
bargaining and inveterate opposition; and it was this 
circumstance which, between the wars, made the Labour 
Party, by its own wish, a permanent opposition rather 
than an alternative Government. 

The Labour Party is Siamese twins. It is balanced 
uneasily between its industrial and its political bodies ; 
and there have lately been renewed symptoms of this 
uneasiness. It was perhaps at its peak in 1926, when the 
determination of industrial labour to impose its will 
upon the Government by direct action was only 
countenanced by political Labour with the deepest 
of misgivings and the minimum of effective assist- 
ance. The recent heart-searchings have, in fact, been 
a minor echo of 1926. The proposal was recently 
made by one Civil Service trade union, and promptly 
accepted by Sir Walter Citrine on behalf of the Trades 
Union Congress, that the Trade Disputes Act of that 
year, forbidding the affiliation of Civil Service unions 
to the Trades Union Congress, should be altered by the 
direct method of ignoring it; and it has taken most 
strenuous diplomacy on the part of the Labour move- 
ment’s political leaders, including for the moment— 
possibly with decisive weight—that massive trade union 
figure, Mr Bevin, to secure, first, a withdrawal of the 
threat, without conditions, and, secondly, the formulation 
of a tentative solution by which the civil servants will seek 
industrial but not political affiliation. The sense of strain 
between the two wings has also been displayed by the 
protest of Labour politicians against the way in which 
the new Workmen’s Compensation Act was agreed by 
Mr Morrison with the trade unions, but not with the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, before it was presented to 
Parliament ; and there is little doubt that, behind the 
scenes, there 1s a struggle going on to ensure that, despite 
the highly important place which the trade unions have 
come to occupy as consultants of the Government in the 
making of war-time Policy, the strategy and tactics of 
Labour politics shall in the last resort be determined and 
implemented by the politicians. 
‘ jem —: a must solve these internal problems 
duillngel Te sty anes aurick aoe 

le . y upon any such unlikely event as the 
splitting of the Conservative Party after the war would 
be futile. There is, and has been, a distinct fissure within 
the Conservative Party between what may be called the 
Chamberlainites and the rest. Between Munich and the 
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outbreak of war it was wide open, but it was covered, 
though not healed, when Mr Churchill—the only man 
who could have formed an effective third party—under- 
took the leadership of the party, as well as the leadership 
of the nation. This will be by no means the first time that 
the Conservative Party has held firmly together despite 
a marked division within its ranks. Indeed, such a division 
is almost a tradition, going back to Disraeli and Lord 
Randolph Churchill. Moreover, the circumstances of war- 
time coalitions have revealed a fissure, probably as large, 
within the Labour Party itself, not merely between the 
trade unions and constituencies, but between those who 
believe in the policy of coalition and those who distrust it. 
Almost certainly, there will be no split in either party ; 
the respective machines will hold. After 1918, it was the 
Liberal machine itself that split ; and there was, as there 
is not now, a tertium quid in the shape of an untried 
party of the Left which had worked for a genera- 
tion towards precisely this opportunity. This time, 
there is no effective alternative to the Conservative and 
the Labour Parties, just as there is no alternative in the 
United States to the Democratic or the Republican Parties. 
This is not to suggest, of course, that this situation of 
restricted choice is entirely encouraging. In the United 
States, the rigid two-party position tends to leave organised 
Labour out of account, with unfortunate effects on Labour 
politics ; in this country, on the other hand, it is a decided 
disadvantage that the party of progress should be ted to 
organised labour and, by all precedents, unwilling, or at 
least reluctant, to provide opportunities for other pro- 
gressive elements in society, such as the more intelligent 
members of the managerial class, to make a contribution 
to national politics. It is not the two-party system that 
arouses doubts so much as the particular two parties 
between which the post-war elector will have to choose. 
Will the Labour Party at last be able in the next decade 


to take the opportunity which has been open but not . 


taken ever since the end of the last war? In other words, 
can it capitalise the popular desire for a dynamic advance 
in democratic policies? Can it prove itself, in practice as 
well as precept, less cautious than the Conservative Party, 
less sceptical and less mentally indisposed to the boldness 
that is the highest form of realism in politics? In short, 
can it win elections? 

The first function of a general election in modern con- 
ditions is to elect a leader—a Parliamentary and 
constitutional leader, but a leader none the less. The 
second is to express satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the 
achievements of the Governments. The third is to approve 
a policy. The core of the votes cast on both sides repre- 
sents an expression of party loyalty, it is true ; and the 
Labour Party possesses loyalty in abundance. Even in 
1931, it held its ground surprisingly well in terms 0! 
total votes. But elections are decided by the votes cast 
by electors who have no specific loyalty to express ; and, 
after the war, the number of these will be larger than ever 
before, because of the long time that has elapsed since 
elections and party politics were last in operation. Thus. 
the task of the Labour Party is to find a leader, or leaders, 
capable of meeting Mr Churchill or Mr Eden at the polls : 
and to work out a policy and express a mentality which 
will prove to the electorate—and, crucially perhaps, to the 
new intelligent class of managers and professional men. 
who play so large a part in the affairs of present-day 
society—that it is capable of governing with great! 
success, in terms of both national and international! 
realities and contemporary aspirations, than the Con- 
servatives can do. The issue remains wide open. Mr: 
Morrison, modestly but firmly, has put in an entry for 
the ators pe am, of his own accord the me of 
stating such a policy and expressing such a mentality. 
The Party’s final answer, in a of the traditional claims 
of other leaders and the dogged conservatism of the trade 
unions, has still to be given. There have been welcome 
signs lately, especially among a section of the rank and 
file of the Party, that a realisation is growing both of what 
is wanted and of what is wanting. But it is far from a fore- 


gone conclusion that the Conservatives are approaching 
the end of their tether. : “A 
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Post-War 


HE draft proposals of the British and American 

Governments for post-war currency arrangements 
were fully analysed in The Economist at the time of their 
production in April. But it seemed best to defer a con- 
sidered opinion on their merits until the ground had been 
more thoroughly explored. In the intervening months there 
has not only been a considerable volume of public dis- 
cussion, in America, in Britain, among the other Allies, 
the neutrals and even in the German press, but there 
have also been official contributions from the Canadian 
Government and from the French Committee of National 
Liberation. At the end of last week, the American 
Treasury issued a revised draft of its original proposals. 
This was said to have been drawn up after the consulta- 
tions that have been going on in Washington ; but it is 
still tentative in nature. The first stage of the discussion 
can thus be said to be over, and the time has come for 
expressing an opinion. 

In retrospect it is even clearer than it was at the time 
that the publication of two separate sets of proposals, 
especially on the same day, has had unfortunate results. 
An appearance of conflict and rivalry could not be avoided, 
however unjustified it may have been, and there has 
been some tendency in both countries (though much 
more, it is only fair to say, in America than here) to take 
a stand on national patriotism rather than on the merits 
of the case. But the publication of two variant schemes 
has also had another unfortunate effect. It has diverted 
the discussion—the temperate and expert as well as the 
clamorous—on to the differences between the two plans. 
This is a pity, for there is a precedent question of the 
utmost importance to be decided before either one could 
be put into force. This is whether any plan of this general 
nature, for both have a strong basic similarity, will work 
in the conditions that are likely to exist after the war. 

Both plans are based on the assumption that it will 
be possible after the war to restore substantial freedom 
of foreign payment (an exception possibly being made for 
short-term capital transfers) and that the balances of pay- 
ments of the nations, severally and collectively, will then 
either be in equilibrium or so close to equilibrium that 
they can be brought to it by quite minor adjustments. 
Much, of course, will depend on the rates of exchange 
which are fixed between the different currencies at the 
start. The revised American proposals provide that the 
starting rates shall be those now prevailing, except where 
they are clearly inappropriate, in which case they shall 
be “ determined by consultation between the country and 
the fund” ; they also provide that, for a period of three 
years, there shall be “ special provision” for adjustments 
in rates, but that thereafter a change would require a 
three-fourths majority. This is an attempt to make pro- 
vision for elasticity, and should be recognised as such. 
But it does not go very far. Is-it likely that appropriate 
rates could be found in the three-year period by “ con- 
sultation ” ? Is it likely that matters will have settled down 
in three years so completely that the rates then existing 
can be regarded as appropriate for the long run? 

Let it, however, be supposed that the problems of 
transition are overcome and that a period is entered, not 
long after the end of the war, when the disturbances to 
be expected are only those of a normal character. Whether 
there is any meaning in normality in these days is in 
itself an open question ; but it is reasonable to hope that 
there will some day be a period when economic relation- 
ships will not be directly subject to wars and the rumour 
of wars. The question to be asked is whether either of 
the plans—Keynes or White—could be expected to work 
in such conditions. Both plans, it is true, foresee the 
Possibility of disequilibrium arising ; indeed. the'r central 
aim is to provide credit facilities for countries which find 
themselves with deficits in their balances of payments. 
But both plans also contemplate—they could hardly do 
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otherwise—that this assistance wovld be limite a : 
before a country had exhausted its credit line oe 
sary adjustments would have been made to bring its 
balance of payments back to equilibrium. It cannot be 
caiphasised too strongly that both plans depend on this 
ee They will not work unless the nations’ 
‘ances can be put right by the methods envisaged and 
Some of the problems of international finance after 
the war can be fairly clearly foreseen. There is, for 
example, the much-discussed problem of the pound 
sterling. Unless the volume of British exports can be 
increased by something of the order of a half, the British 
international accounts will not freely balance. The problem 
is not inherently insoluble ; but it can hardly be solved 
either quickly or easily. Much more important than the 
problem of the pound, and much more difficult to solve, 
is the problem of the dollar. It has never been easy, ever 
since the last war, for countries other than the United 
States to earn as many dollars as they require; but it 
will be very much more difficult after the war. America’s 
export position has been strengthened during the war, 
and her requirements of imported raw materials have 
been greatly reduced by such developments as the growth 
of the synthetic rubber industry. Without going into a 
detailed analysis of the prospective American post-war 
balance, the conclusion may be ventured that the two 
sides can be balanced only if reasonably full employment 
is secured in the United States (thus increasing the 
potential demand for imports) and if the tariff wall is 
lowered (thus allowing the increased demand to become 
effective). Can these things be counted on for certain? 
Full employment requires a large degree of skilled central 
direction of the national economy. The wartime experience 
in America is not very encouraging ; and the political 
trend is sharply away from any form of central direction. 
As for tariffs, there is no visible sign of any willingness 
to go beyond the existing reciprocal programme, and it 
is so probable as to be almost certain that the new 
synthetic rubber industry will have its market protected, 
to the partial or complete exclusion of natural rubber. 
Thus, without enquiring imto the situation of the 
countries that have been ravaged by war, it seems to be 
very far from certain that either the British or tte Ameri- 
can balance of payments will be easily brought to equili- 
brium. But what of the adjustments prescribed by the 
two plans ? Are they not intended for just such con- 
tingencies? Undoubtedly they are ; but it is difficult to 
believe that they would be strong enough. The American 
plan is not explicit about the nature of these adjustments. 
It does say that countries are not to impose any fresh 
exchange controls or to devalue their currencies except 
with the consent, after the first three years, of a three- 
quarters majority—which is unlikely to be forthcoming 
cave in the most aggravated cases. It can also be taken 
for granted that the imposition of prohibitive tariffs and 
import quotas by a deficit country would hardly be in 
accordance with the intentions of the plan. It would thus 
appear that a deficit country is expected to make adjust- 
ments by a lowering of its domestic cost structure—that 
is, by deflation. The British plan is more explicit and 
more liberal ; but it too does not go very far. Apart from 
exchange control on capital ¢which may exist in any cas¢) 
and the surrender of gold and currency holdings (which 
can have an adjusting effect only if it induces internal 
contraction), the only non-deflationary adjustment 1t 
permits is devaluation of the currency—and even there, 
the devaluation must be limited to 5 rer cent every two 
years, unless the approval of a majority can be secured. 
These weapons are not very powerful. Let us imagine 
not unlikely circumstances. Let us imagine that ere 
Britain has already incurred a debit in the books of t 
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of reform than the Conservatives ——— ‘ a 
essence, it, too, was Conservative ; and this was due 
history and + The Labour Party was created by 
y and anatomy. Zt fone the Sam 
long struggle and tremendously hard wor ; “ei 
material of organised labour, with the co-operation © : 
comparatively few “ intellectuals © 5 and, as agp 
its policy has always been at least as much to ne Hd 
the gains already made, for a particular section of 
community, as to secure greater gains. This industrial 
basis has meant that the policy of the Labour Party has 
always been, on the one hand, too specilic and too exclu- 
sive to win the enduring support of that part of the 
electorate which is not organised in trade unions ; and, 
on the other hand, too vague and too doctrinaire in the 
general principles it has professed to convince a majority 
at the polls. As a Labour Party, its aim has been “* What 
we have we hold” ; as a Socialist Party, its contribution 
has been simply a general denunciation of the capitalist 
form of society, without any readiness to take the risk 
of destroying that society by revolutionary means. Its 
policy has, therefore, been a compound of collective 
bargaining and inveterate opposition; and it was this 
circumstance which, between the wars, made the Labour 
Party, by its own wish, a permanent opposition rather 
than an alternative Government. 

The Labour Party is Siamese twins. It is balanced 
uneasily between its industrial and its political bodies ; 
and there have lately been renewed symptoms of this 
uneasiness. It was perhaps at its peak in 1926, when the 
determination of industrial labour to impose its will 
upon the Government by direct action was only 
countenanced by political Labour with the deepest 
of misgivings and the minimum of effective assist- 
ance. The recent heart-searchings have, in fact, been 
a minor echo of 1926. The proposal was recently 
made by one Civil Service trade union, and promptly 
accepted by Sir Walter Citrine on behalf of the Trades 
Union Congress, that the Trade Disputes Act of that 
year, forbidding the affiliation of Civil Service unions 
to the Trades Union Congress, should be altered by the 
direct method of ignoring it; and it has taken most 
strenuous diplomacy on the part of the Labour move- 
ment’s political leaders, including for the moment— 
possibly with decisive weight—that massive trade union 
figure, Mr Bevin, to secure, first, a withdrawal of the 
threat, without conditions, and, secondly, the formulation 
ofa tentative solution by which the civil servants will seek 
industrial but not political affiliation. The sense of strain 
between the two wings has also been displayed by the 
protest of Labour politicians against the way in which 
the new Workmen’s Compensation Act was agreed by 
Mr Morrison with the trade unions, but not with the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, before it was presented to 
Parliament ; and there is little doubt that, behind the 
scenes, there 1s a struggle going on to ensure that, despite 
the highly important place which the trade unions have 
_ a gas ide cagA the Government in the 
Labour politics shall a, heap cfm ae 
in the last resort be determined and 
implemented by the politicians, 

_ The Labour Party must solve these internal problems 
if the Conservative supremacy is to be successfull 
challenged. To rely upon any su h i psd 

_ y upon any such unlikely event as the 
splitting of the Conservative Party after the war Id 
be futile. There is, and has been, a distinct fissure within 
the Conservative Party between what may be called the 
Chamberlainites and the rest. Between Munich and the 
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outbreak of war it was wide open, but it was covered, 
though not healed, when Mr Churchill—the only man 
who could have formed an effective third party—under- 
took the leadership of the party, as well as the leadership 
of the nation. This will be by no means the first time that 
the Conservative Party has held firmly together despite 
a marked division within its ranks. Indeed, such a division 
is almost a tradition, going back to Disraeli and Lord 
Randolph Churchill. Moreover, the circumstances of war- 
time coalitions have revealed a fissure, probably as large, 
within the Labour Party itself, not merely between the 
trade unions and constituencies, but between those who 
believe in the policy of coalition and those who distrust it, 
Almost certainly, there will be no split in either party ; 
the respective machines will hold. After 1918, it was the 
Liberal machine itself that split ; and there was, as there 
is not now, a tertium quid in the shape of an untried 
party of the Left which had worked for a genera- 
tion towards precisely this opportunity. This time, 
there is no effective alternative to the Conservative and 
the Labour Parties, just as there is no alternative in the 
United States to the Democratic or the Republican Parties. 
This is not to suggest, of course, that this situation of 
restricted choice is entirely encouraging. In the United 
States, the rigid two-party position tends to leave organised 
Labour out of account, with unfortunate effects on Labour 
politics ; in this country, on the other hand, it is a decided 
disadvantage that the party of progress should be tied to 
organised labour and, by all precedents, unwilling, or at 
least reluctant, to provide opportunities for other pro- 
gressive elements in society, such as the more intelligent 
members of the managerial class, to make a contribution 
to national politics. It is not the two-party system that 
arouses doubts so much as the particular two parties 
between which the post-war elector will have to choose. 
Will the Labour Party at last be able in the next decade 


to take the opportunity which has been open but not . 


taken ever since the end of the last war? In other words, 
can it capitalise the popular desire for a dynamic advance 
in democratic policies? Can it prove itself, in practice as 
well as precept, less cautious than the Conservative Party, 
less sceptical and less mentally indisposed to the boldness 
that is the highest form of realism in politics? In short, 
can it win elections? 

The first function of a general election in modern con- 
ditions is to elect a leader—a Parliamentary and 
constitutional leader, but a leader none the less. The 
second is to express satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the 
achievements of the Governments. The third is to approve 
a policy. The core of the votes cast on both sides repre- 
sents an expression of party loyalty, it is true ; and the 
Labour Party possesses loyalty in abundance. Even in 
1931, it held its ground surprisingly well in terms 0! 
total votes. But elections are decided by the votes cast 
by electors who have no specific loyalty to express ; and, 
after the war, the number of these will be larger than ever 
before, because of the long time that has elapsed since 
elections and party politics were last in operation. Thus. 
the task of the Labour Party is to find a leader, or leaders. 
capable of meeting Mr Churchill or Mr Eden at the polls : 
and to work out a policy and express a mentality which 
will prove to the electorate—and, crucially perhaps, to the 
new intelligent class of managers and professional mcm, 
who play so large a part in the affairs of present-day 
society—that it is capable of governing with greatct 
success, in terms of both national and international 
realities and contemporary aspirations, than the Con- 
servatives can do. The issue remains wide open. M: 
Morrison, modestly but firmly, has put in an entry for 
the leadership and chosen of his own accord the réle of 
stating such a policy and expressing such a mentality. 
The Party’s final answer, in face of the traditional claims 
of other leaders and the dogged conservatism of the trade 
unions, has still to be given. There have been welcomc 
signs lately, especially among a section of the rank and 
file of the Party, that a realisation is growing both of what 
is wanted and of what is wanting. But it is far from a fore- 


gone conclusion that the Conservatives are approaching 
the end of their tether. 
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Post-War 


HE draft proposals of the British and American 

Governments for post-war currency arrangements 
were fully analysed in The Economist at the time of their 
production in April. But it seemed best to defer a con- 
sidered opinion on their merits until the ground had been 
more thoroughly explored. In the intervening months there 
has not only been a considerable volume of public dis- 
cussion, in America, in Britain, among the other Allies, 
the neutrals and even in the German press, but there 
have also been official contributions from the Canadian 
Government and from the French Committee of National 
Liberation. At the end of last week, the American 
Treasury issued a revised draft of its original proposals. 
This was said to have been drawn up after the consulta- 
tions that have been going on in Washington ; but it is 
still tentative in nature. The first stage of the discussion 
can thus be said to be over, and the time has come for 
expressing an opinion. 

In retrospect it is even clearer than it was at the time 
that the publication of two separate sets of proposals, 
especially on the same day, has had unfortunate results. 
An appearance of conflict and rivalry could not be avoided, 
however unjustified it may have been, and there has 
been some tendency in both countries (though much 
more, it is only fair to say, in America than here) to take 
a stand on national patriotism rather than on the merits 
of the case. But the publication of two variant schemes 
has also had another unfortunate effect. It has diverted 
the discussion—the temperate and expert as well as the 
clamorous—on to the differences between the two plans. 
This is a pity, for there is a precedent question of the 
utmost importance to be decided before either one could 
be put into force. This is whether any plan of this general 
nature, for both have a strong basic similarity, will work 
in the conditions that are likely to exist after the war. 

Both plans are based on the assumption that it will 
be possible after the war to restore substantial freedom 
of foreign payment (an exception possibly being made for 
short-term capital transfers) and that the balances of pay- 
ments of the nations, severally and collectively, will then 
either be in equilibrium or so close to equilibrium that 
they can be brought to it by quite minor adjustments. 
Much, of course, will depend on the rates of exchange 
which are fixed between the different currencies at the 
start. The revised American proposals provide that the 
starting rates shall be those now prevailing, except where 
they are clearly inappropriate, in which case they shall 
be “ determined by consultation between the country and 
the fund” ; they also provide that, for a period of three 
years, there shall be “ special provision” for adjustments 
in rates, but that thereafter a change would require a 
three-fourths majority. This is an attempt to make pro- 
vision for elasticity, and should be recognised as such. 
But it does not go very far. Is-it likely that appropriate 
rates could be found in the three-year period by “ con- 
sultation ” ? Is it likely that matters will have settled down 
in three years so completely that the rates then existing 
can be regarded as appropriate for the long run? 

Let it, however, be supposed that the problems of 
transition are overcome and that a period is entered, not 
long after the end of the war, when the disturbances to 
be expected are only those of a normal character. Whether 
there is any reaning in normality in these days is in 
itself an open question ; but it is reasonable to hope that 
there will some day be a period when economic relation- 
ships will not be directly subject to wars and the rumour 
of wars. The question to be asked is whether either of 
the plans—Keynes or White—could be expected to work 
in such conditions. Roth plans, it is true, foresee the 
possibility of disequilibrium arising ; indeed. the'r central 
aim is to provide credit facilities for countries which find 
themselves with deficits in their balances of payments. 
But both plans also contemplate—they could hardly do 
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otherwise—that this assistance would be limited and that 
before a country had exhausted its credit line the neces- 
sary adjustments would have been made to bring its 
balance of payments back to equilibrium. It cannot be 
emphasised too strongly that both plans depend on this 
assumption. They will not work unless the nations’ 
pai can i. ig nape the methods envisaged and 
-Kly enough to keep th 7 ithi imi 
contempleasd. &p the Soerowings within the limins 
Some of the problems of international finance after 
the war can be fairly clearly foreseen. There is, for 
example, the much-discussed problem of the pound 
sterling. Unless the volume of British exports can be 
increased by something of the order of a half, the British 
international accounts will not freely balance. The problem 
is not inherently insoluble ; but it can hardly be solved 
either quickly or easily. Much more important than the 
problem of the pound, and much more difficult to solve. 
is the problem of the dollar. It has never been easy, ever 
since the last war, for countries other than the United 
States to earn as many dollars as they require ; but it 
will be very much more difficult after the war. America’s 
export position has been strengthened during tke war, 
and her requirements of imported raw materials have 
been greatly reduced by such developments as the growth 
of the synthetic rubber industry. Without going into a 
detailed analysis of the prospective American post-war 
balance, the conclusion may be ventured that the two 
sides can be balanced only if reasonably full employment 
is secured in the United States (thus increasing the 
potential demand for imports) and if the tariff wall is 
lowered (thus allowing the increased demand to become 
effective). Can these things be counted on for certain? 
Full employment requires a large degree of skilled central 
direction of the national economy. The wartime experience 
in America is not very encouraging ; and the political 
trend is sharply away from any form of central direction. 
As for tariffs, there is no visible sign of any willingness 
to go beyond the existing reciprocal programme, and it 
is so probable as to be almost certain that the new 
synthetic rubber industry will have its market protected, 
to the partial or complete exclus‘on of natural rubber. 
Thus, without enquiring imto the situation of the 
countries that have been ravaged by war, it seems to be 
very far from certain that either the British or the Ameri- 
can balance of payments will be easily brought to equili- 
brium. But what of the adjustments prescribed by the 
two plans? Are they not intended for just such con- 
tingencies? Undoubtedly they are ; but it is difficult to 
believe that they would be strong enough. The American 
plan is not explicit about the nature of these adjustments. 
It does say that countries are not to impose any fresh 
exchange controls or to devalue their currencies except 
with the consent, after the first three years, of a three- 
quarters majority—which is unlikely to be forthcoming 
cave in the most aggravated cases. It can also be taken 
for granted that the imposition of prohibitive tariffs and 
import quotas by a deficit country would hardly be in 
accordance with the intentions of the plan. It would thus 
appear that a deficit country is expected to make adjust- 
ments by a lowering of its domestic cost structure—that 
is, by deflation. The British plan is more explicit and 
more liberal ; but it too does not go very far. Apart from 
exchange control on capital (which may exist in any case) 
and the surrender of gold and currency holdings (which 
can have an adjusting effect only if it induces internal 
contraction), the only non-deflationary adjustment 1 
rmits is devaluation of the currency—and even there, 
the devaluation must be limited to 5 rer cent every two 
years, unless the approval of a majority can be secured. 
These weapons are not very powerful. Let us imagine 
not unlikely circumstances. Let us imagine that Great 
Britain has already incurred a debit in the books of the 
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Fund but is contriving with some difficulty to keep her 
continuing deficit within manageable propertons. Let us 
then suppose that there supervenes a sharp depression 
in the United States leading to a large American surplus 
on international account. According to the American 
plan, Great Britain may neither devalue sterling nor 1m- 
pose exchange restrictions, but must, presumably, deflate 
in step with America as soon as her credit with the 
Stabilisation Fund is exhausted. According to the British 
plan, an application may be made for a devaluation of 
sterling by more than 5 per cent, but it 1s unlikely that 
any really substantial alteration would be permitted. If 
not, deflation is again the only remedy. The British White 
Paper contains an expression of the unexceptionable state- 
ment that because disequilibrium has occurred in the 
past it need not necessarily occur in the future. That is 
true; but are the circumstances here envisaged very 
unlikely ? And if they are not, is there not a danger of 
repeating the gold standard mistake of 1925, and of 
setting up an excessively rigid system which cannot 
ultimately be maintained, but which imposes on countries 
the choice between default and deflation ? 

The one essential requirement in an international 
currency plan would therefore seem to be flexibility. As 
has been suggested above, it is doubtful whether the 
British plan is flexible enough. The original American 
plan was very rigid, and the revisions make no effective 
change. Indeed, it almost appears as if the United States 
Treasury has been more anxious to mect the views of 
conservative financiers in Wall Street than of the other 
nations that would have to work the scheme. This is 
particularly true of the gold provisions. The original sug- 
gestion that one-eighth of each country’s quota should 
be paid in gold was difficult enough for the gold-poor 
countries to swallow. But the revised proposal that one- 
half of the quota shall be in gold is the purest phantasy. 
Much has been heard of what the American Congress will 
and will not accept, and it is perhaps as well to say with 
all necessary clarity that there is not the slightest chance 
of securing for any such proposal the approval of the 
British Parliament or public. 

The revised American draft should not perhaps be 
taken as the last American word. But the possibility must 


NOTES OF 


The official communiqué summing u 
p the results of 
the Quebec Conference Suggests that the decisions 
reached were primarily military. : 


The necessary decisions have been taken to provide for the 
ge pon eas the fleet, the army and the air forces of 
Obviously the decisions could not be disclose 
such public matters as the appointment of oe ee 
Mountbatten as Commander-in-Chief in South East Asia 
But the public was left to make what it liked of the statement 
that the military discussions “ turned very largely on the 
war against Japan.” This may, of course, be designed to bluff 
the Germans or it may mean that the decisions on the 
European war had already been taken and only await 
execution at the appointed time. Nevertheless, it is a little 
odd. Now surely is the ume, if there is ever to be a time 
for a knock-out blow in Europe, which to be a knock-out 
at all, must be concerted. It is for this reason that the 
absence of any Russian military advisers is rather disturb- 
ing. The communiqué gives the assurance that 


Full reports of the decisions so far 
nd ’ as they affect the war 
aga en any and Italy, will be furnished to the Soviet 


This, with all respect, is not co-ordinated plannin 

joint blow. Possibly the separate strategies of the West end 
East will coincide, possibly not, but Quebec is not ve 
aepriy The problem of Russia’s absence is more caslons 
rom the political angle. It is obvious that political decisions 
were taken—why else should Mr Eden and Mr Cordell 
Hull have attended? In any case, the communiqué fore 
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be envisaged that the American Government will not 
depart very far from it. If so, it will be necessary to decide 
whether the desirability of an agreed scheme, great though 
it is, should lead Great Britain to accept an arrangement 
which will almost certainly not work. It is relevant to 
enquire into the alternative to an agreement. It would not 
be utter disruption and chaos. The principles of the 
Clearing Union have for some years been applied within 
the wide boundaries of the sterling area. The political 
and economic ties between the sterling countries are 
certainly no less than they were ; each of them finds in 
the others of the group its chief markets and its chief 
sources of capital funds or of investment opportunities, 
as the case may be. Other such groupings may well come 
into existence, and it ought not to be very difficult to 
build up a system of currency groups with substantial 
freedom of payment within each group and controlled— 
but not restrictively controlled—exchanges between group 
and group. The French proposals appeared to have some- 
thing of the sort in mind, and suggested that, between 
groups, arrangements similar to those made between 
sterling and the franc in the first winter of war might be 
possible. There is not the slightest reason why the 
relations between these different groups and the dollar, 
or the dollar group, should be relations of hostility or dis- 
crimination—unless, indeed, it is hostility and discrimin- 
ation to suggest that other countries cannot spend more 
dollars than they can earn. 

This would, of course, be a second-best. As Lord 
Keynes pointed out in the House of Lords, anything that 
prevents world trade from being fully multilateral is against 
British interests. Both for this reason and also for the 
wider advantages that would attach to a successful con- 
clusion to the first negotiations on a specific post-war 
proposal, every effort should—and doubtless will be— 
made to reach an agreement. But a system such as has 
been sketched in the preceding paragraph is a workable 
alternative ; it would not be unduly restrictive to world 
trade ; and it would provide a very large field for multi- 
lateral trade. It would be preferable to a system which was 
fully international but also too rigid to cope with the 
changes and chances of what promises to be a very mortal 
world. 


THE WEEK 


shadows one of the decisions—a statement “ this week” on 
the status of the French National Committee. The co- 
ordination of political strategy cannot be divided into 
separate fronts. Either there are joint reconstruction plans 
or there are a lot of divergent, possibly contradictory and 
certainly unco-ordinated policies. To put an end to this 
anarchy, the Western Allies must work with all possible 
despatch for the “tripartite meeting” forecast, not [too 
optimistically, however, in the joint communiqué. 


x * * 


Himmler Takes Over 


Just four weeks after the fall of Mussolini, a significant 
change has taken place in the internal policy of Germany. 
Heinrich Himmler, Reich leader of the SS, Commander o! 
the Gestapo, chief of the entire police and of the Air Defence 
Security Service, has been appointed Minister of the Interior 
and General Commissioner for the administration of the 
Reich. This move comes at a time when the Army is suffer- 
ing serious defeats on every front, when Germany’s main 
partner, Italy, is trying to get out of the war, when 
unrest is breaking out in all the occupied countries, and 
when in Germany itself the people are to the terrific 
Strain of constant air raids, and the large-scale evacuation 
which these air raids have entailed. Himmler has not been 
hitherto a great political figure. He has not written books, 
he has not made speeches, he is not a well-known broad- 
caster. He does not stand for any particular trend in German 
Policy or thought. He has been known to the Germans 
simply as the sinister and omnipotent head of the secret 


ce. This is certainly the most important thing about 
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him, and the most important thing about his new appoint- 
ment. He controls the most privileged part of the Nazi party 
which is itself the core of the totalitarian state. His new 
position gives him the power to achieve an absolute con- 
centration of all that is most effectively Nazi in Germany 
He controls the secret police, the state police, the SS police 
divisions and, if necessary, he can use the Waffen SS divi- 
sions, although these are still part of the Wehrmacht. The 
men in these organisations are the picked men of Nazi 
Germany. They have been trained to brutal efficiency. ruth- 
less discipline and unquestioning loyalty to the Fuehrer 
They can be used as a terrifying weapon of oppression, and 
will be used relentlessly against any sign of mutiny on the 
Home Front. The degree to which their action could be 
effective may be judged from the doings of June, 1934. The 
SS was used to crush the opposition led by Captain Rochm 
behind which all the parties in opposition to the Nazis had 
grouped themselves. Victory went to the SS, and since that 
time much thought and effort have been spent upon making 
it a far more efficient instrument of oppression. Himmler 
will not hesitate to use this overwhelming concentration of 
power to maintain the regime with efficient brutality. 
To this extent his appointment represents a rallying of the 
power of the Party such as Mussolini could not hope to 
achieve. There will be no insensible slipping of power from 
Hitler to a General and from a General to a business man 
or a resurrected democrat in Germany. The Party under 
Himmler is ready to fight anyone, including the Germans. 
Yet as a concentration of force, it can only be temporary. 
The SS has never had any programme. Racial superiority, 
anti-Semitism and Fuehrer worship will not sustain the 
German people during a winter of defeat and bombing with 
the certainty of ultimate disaster beyond. - 


a * * 


The Air War 


While the process of transforming Rome into an “ open 
city" 1s apparently going steadily forward, the destruction 
of Berlin by bombing has presumably begun. At any rate, 
the raid carried out by the RAF on Monday night, in 
which 1,700 tons of bombs were dropped in 50 minutes, was 
regarded in both Germany and Britain, as well as in other 
countries, as the start of an operation to devastate the 
German capital after the example of Essen and Hamburg. 
Berlin is farther away than Essen or Hamburg and the 
tisk of losses, against active, skilful and experienced 
defences, is Correspondingly greater ; Monday night’s raid 
cost 58 heavy bombers, which was probably nearer to 10 
per cent of the attacking force than to the less than 5 per 
— which is Customary. This is fully appreciated by the 
Sritish public. What is not so clearly understood is the 
ppenivey apologetic air which is tending to creep into 
ee boys and still more into the indirect, propaganda of 
pe t Ministry. The value of these great raids ; the damage 
-o above all, to the enemy’s war effort ; the smallness of 
the losses in relation to the aircraft used ; the bomb-load 
carried ; and the results achieved—all these evident and 
important facts are being hammered home with such 
pervasive and ceaseless repetition that it’almost seems as 
i the publicists of the Air Ministry were trying to con- 
sar a nation solidly opposed to bombing of the error of 
ns views. This is surely not the situation. The people know 
in "y well that the Allied mastery of the air is a decisive 
sa —_ have welcomed enthusiastically the increasing 
k y of the American Air Force into the battle. They also 
now that they have neither the information nor the com- 
potenee to adjudge on the difficult issue of what proportion 
in total air power should be used for independent bomb- 
bo and what proportion for military or naval co-operation, 
» Say, On the extent to which the heaviest bombers by 
concentrating on military targets at the moment of invasion 
ee effectively co-operate themselves with other arms ; 
S these are probably the set of specialised and inter- 
service problems which Air Marshal Harris’s restive 
Publicists have most in mind. The people lack the facts. 
fiene, will judge by results, and not by scattered facts and 
pn such as co isons between the enemy’s curtailed 
i Bp and his huge losses, which never work out right, 
thin, Ough they are true in themselves, can never tell any- 
aa like the whole story. The people of this country are 
oe oe favour of this programme of annihilation by bomb- 
a pn condition that it will shorten and win the war and 
"R ves—not just British lives but total Allied lives, includ- 
ofp ussian soldiers and civilians, a calculation which is too 
en forgotten by the pundits who, in praise of contem- 
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rte Pei simply compare British lives lost in four 
\ of this war and the last. The general view is in agree- 
ment with the opinion of the Prime Minister that “the 
experiment is worth trying,” as apparently it is being tried 
Sometimes, it is true, members of the public do openly and 
honestly recognise the awful nature of the new weapon 
used in this way and on this scale, But they do so not 
to oppose the bombing policy or to draw any unfavourable 
distinction between German bombing which failed, and 
Allied bombing, which jis succeeding, but to express the 
undoubted fact that no pleasure is taken by the majority 
of British people in the annihilation of lives and property, 
Wherever it may occur and no matter how inescapabiy 
necessary it may be—and to emphasise the responsibility 
of the makers of strategy to make certain that the promised 
results, which would amply justify the means chosen, in- 
cluding | the devotion of a phenomenal proportion of the 
country’s economic resources to the manufacture of aircratt 
and accessories, will be actually forthcoming. 


* * * 


Victory Election 


Another Dominion Prime Minister has reaped the re- 
ward of the past year’s Allied victories, and of the contribu- 
tion made by his country, under his direction, to the total 
effort of the British Commonwealth. It seems likely that Mr 
Curtin, when the complicated process of counting and trans- 
ferring votes, including those sent in by voters serving 
overseas, has been completed, will have obtained in the 
Australian House of Commons, like General Smuts in the 
South African Parliament, the support of some two-thirds 
of its members. Indeed, Mr Curtin’s triumph has been more 
complete and more unexpected in its magnitude than that 
of the Union Premier. Not even his best friends had fore- 
cast that he would transform his dependence on the votes 
of one or two Independent members of the House into the 
biggest majority ever possessed by a Labour Government in 
Australia ; and still less that in the Senate, in which the 
Opposition had a small majority before the election, he 
would obtain a clear majority, which will carry with it con- 
trol of the Senate for at least another six years. In an 
article elsewhere in this issue it is suggested that, in con- 
temporary parliamentary elections, votes are cast not so 
much in favour of policies or principles as in support of 
particular personalities, and in judgment of the achievements 
of the retiring Government ; and this is especially the case 
in wartime (or immediately post-war) elections which in- 
evitably take on a khaki hue. The mandate which has been 
given so overwhelmingly by the people of Australia has 
been given to Mr Curtin for what was done during the 
months of the Commonwealth’s greatest danger rather 
than to Socialism or the long-term programme, still vague, 
of the Australian Labour party ; with an unmistakable voice 
they have approved the work of Mr Curtin’s Government in 
making Australia strong and keeping it safe. = eae - 

owever, the sweeping vote was an_ indictmen 

" Opposition—although it should be said that both Mr 
Menzies and Mr Fadden had tried to do before Pearl Har- 
bour what Mr Curtin was enabled to do afterwards by the 
rip-tide of events. Shrewdly, Mr Curtin took his election 
stand on the defence and mobilisation of Australia since 
the aggression of Japan made defence and mobilisation 
imperative ; and, foolishly, the leaders of the Opposition 
fought him on his chosen ground, vying with one another 
to disparage the methods and the motives of his unques- 
tionable achievement. What time they had to spare from 
this campaign of abuse—of a kind not by any means un- 
common in the vigour of Australian politics—they devoted 
mostly to disparaging one another. The formal plea which 
Mr Fadden made for the formation of a National Govern- 
ment was made ludicrous by these strange proceedings ; 
and though Mr Curtin’s majorities have come as a distinct 
shock even to his supporters—and, it may be hazarded, 
to Mr Curtin himself as well—their extent could almost be 
explained by the mistakes and divisions of the Opposition, 
if the record of successful defence and Pacific victories was 
not in itself a sufficient explanation. 


* * * 


Australia’s Task 

Dr Evatt, who is regarded by many shrewd observers 
as the leading Australian statesman of the next epoch, chose 
the morrow of his party’s electoral triumph to set out in 
precise if broad terms the responsibilities to Australia and 
the world, which Mr Curtin and his colleagues must under- 
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take by virtue of their victory. Because of the circumstances, 
because of Dr Evatt’s assured weight in Australia’s counsels, 
and, above all perhaps, because of the particular problems 
which the Minister for External Affairs put first in priority— 
including, notably, the question of immigration—the state- 
ment was of the greatest importance. It is evident that two 
main tasks confront Australia. First, there is the need to 
realise its commitments as a world power ; to recognise, as It 
has done during the war, both the remarkable extent and 
the distinct limitations of what the Commonwealth can do 
to help itself; and to work out the ways and means of 
discharging its inescapable obligations in association with 
the other powers, possessing similar interests, to which 
Australia must look for aid. Secondly, there is the task of 
economic self-development on a basis that will be sound, 
both nationally and internationally; this is vitally connected 
with the first task, inasmuch as a nation’s ability to defend 
itself and to participate with other nations in collective 
security depends upon the economic contribution which it 
can make in terms of output and manpower. Mr Curtin 
has already told the world of Australia’s determination to 
play its proper positive part in world affairs, and called for 
the setting up of permanent Imperial machinery of con- 
sultation and decision to register the common interests and 
aspirations of the British Commonwealth and the equal 
status of all its members. Dr Evatt’s survey went straight 
to the heart of the matter: Australia 


cannot afford again to have defence areas so weak as to 
attract an aggressor and thus preparation in common is the 
one guarantee of security for all. 


Australia’s “ frontiers,” like those of the United States, span 
the Pacific ; they cover areas in which China (which Dr Evatt 
did not mention), Holland, France and Portugal, as well as 
the United States and Britain, are concerned; and they 
can only be protected, first, by the disarmament of Japan, 
and, secondly, by the establishment and maintenance of a 
sufficient pool of collective force in “a great south-west 
Pacific zone of security.” And, for Australia to play its 
part, “there must be a sufficiently powerful Australian 
regular army and an efficient Australian navy and air force.” 
The basis will be Australia’s own economic arrangements. 
Dr Evatt listed the prime requirements: full employment, 
an increase in the birthrate and “suitable” immigration. 
For the first he looks to industrial expansion in order to 
supply the goods which will provide better standards of 
living for the 130 million native Pacific people “at present 
under Japanese domination”; and for the third to the 
continuation of “the principle of a White Australia.” 


* * * 


Population in the Pacific 


Dr Evatt’s programme of collective security and national 
development is primarily framed to prevent a second aggres- 
sion in the Pacific area by a non-White people ; and, within 
that context the programme is constructive and realistic, 
provided that its limiting factors are fully recognised. The 
first is that the swarming of the non-White peoples in the 
East arises from the fact that their numbers are markedly 
on the increase, while those of the White peoples are becom- 
ing stationary and approaching a decline ; the fact that there 
will be very few men and women of the right hue to spare 
for emigration to Australia will make it far from easy to 
fill the Commonwealth’s empty spaces, especially if the 
traditional opposition of the Australian Labour Party to the 
competition of “ cheap labour,” of whatever colour, remains 
unmodified. In the context of population pressure from non- 
White peoples, the promise to assist in raising native stan- 
dards of living in the crowded Pacific islands is shrewd and 
sound. The Second point is that, though the development of 
Australia’s industries ig both desirable and inevitable, the 
strength of its economy and its standard of living will con- 
tinue to depend mainly, as in the past, on the remarkable 
productivity of its primary production. Neither strategically 
nor economically has Australia anything to gain, and much 
to lose, by a policy of autarky; the international division 
of labour, in both defence and commerce, is the Common- 
wealth’s greatest safeguard. 


te «x 7 


Jugoslavian Crisis 


The Jugoslav political crisis has taken an turn f 
the worse. Ever since the first Cabinet ms a sie 
which turned on the problem of the future form of Jugo- 
slavia—should it be unitary or federal?—continuous nego- 
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tiations have been carried on to secure a firm basis of agree- 
ment between the three national groups. The real diffi- 
culty seems to be distrust—the distrust felt by the Croats 
and Slovenes of the ultimate intentions of the Serbs. That 
pan-Serbism is strong both in London and at General 
Mihailovic’s headquarters is not in doubt. The pan-Serb 
activities of the Jugoslav Minister in Washington are not 
reassuring. In these conditions, the Croats and Slovenes 
demand guarantees, and do so all the more urgently because 
of the proposed shifting of the Government to Cairo. 
Possibly the Serbs feel that the Croats and Slovenes are 
all being very tiresome in their lack of confidence. Bur the 
importance they attach to guarantees should make the Serbs 
all the more anxious to meet their case. Under the 
Trifunovic Ministry negotiations continued, and it seems 
that agreement was almost reached on the central issue—- 
the federal reorganisation of Jugoslavia. Then, over the 
week-end of August roth, the Trifunovic Cabinet resigned 
and a non-party Government of “ officials” took its place, 
with M. Puric as Prime Minister and including M. 
Milicevic, M. Rasic, General Zivkovic and General Mihail- 
ovic. This is the Cabinet which King Peter proposes to 
take to Cairo early in September. There are a number of 
things to be said about it. First, it seems to have been 
brought into being by the fiat of the young monarch, a 
procedure which recalls alarming features of his father’s 
regime. Next, it is not so much non-party as anti-party. 
It marks the end of the attempt to reach a solution by 
methods of democratic negotiation between the different 
groups. Next it marks in its personnel a return to what 
might be called the Stoyadinovic era. Most of the leading 
figures were connected with the post-Alexandrine period 
of dictatorial rule. General Zivkovic even assisted in the 
liquidation of democracy in 1929. Incidentally, most of these 
men are strongly pro-Serb. If this unrepresentative group 
goes with King Peter to Cairo in order in due course to 
return as a Government to Jugoslavia, then there are 
two dangers. One is that Britain’s reputation as 
the defender of constitutional democracy in Europe will 
disappear ; the other, that the Jugoslavs may conceivably 
turn from fighting the Axis to fight their invading 
“ government.” 


* * * 


Manpower Changes 


-Before the cummer recess, Mr Bevin told the House 
of Commons of some of the measures he proposed to take, 
in order to meet the industrial manpower requirements 
which the latest phase in military strategy dictated. He said 
that priority would be given to aircraft production and coal- 
mining, and that this would involve consequent adjustments 
in the supply of labour to other forms of production. The 
Minister of Labour’s latest announcement about the changes 
in the call-up reflects the same need for adjustment in ine 
supply of men to the fighting services. The Royal Navy, 
Royal Marines and the air crew branches of the Royal 
Air Force and the Fleet Air Arm require men most ; and, 
for the time being, voluntary recruitment for the Army 's 
to be suspended, except for men who intend making 1t 
their career. Men available for military service will be 
directed into the Navy or the Marines, unless they express 
preference for air crew service or underground coal mining. 
In this way, coalmining is to be placed on a level with 
military service. The Government is launching a recrult- 
ment campaign. It is estimated that, by March, 1944, the 
labour force will have dropped to 690,000, and the aim Is [0 
bring it up to 720,000, which would meet estimated coal 
requirements. Before long Mr Bevin will almost certain'y 
have to exercise his powers of direction. 


* * * 


‘Labour Turnover 


Changes in the strategy of the war and in the pro- 
gramme of output are making wholesale changes in tc 
distribution of manpower inevitable at a time when the 
nation’s labour resources are already seriously strained. 
Since he can no longer bring up reinforcements, the Ministet 
of Labour has continually to be moving the existing picccs 
on the board to more advantageous positions ; and it }s 
essential that this should be done with the maximum 0! 
smoothness and the minimum of time lost in turnover. The 
obligation which was placed last week upon all employ¢!s 
not already obliged to do so to report to the Minister of 
Labour the termination of employment of men between 
18 and 64 and women between 18 and 59, if they were 
engaged for 20 or more hours a week, is an attempt to deal 
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with this immense turnover problem. Some idea of the 
scale of the problem can be gathered from the survey of 
manpower just issued by the Minister’s Parliamentary 
Secretary (the details of which are shown on page 280), 
Within the context of total mobilisation vast changes 
are taking place affecting a very considerable pro- 
portion of the workers mobilised. Some are working shorter 
hours, others longer hours. A large number are, or will be, 
on the move. Great factories are being closed down, and 
the biggest industry of all, aircraft production, is being 
expanded. Inevitably, there are very many men and women 
in fact out of work for brief periods while they move to 
new stations. The latest unemployment figures (shown in 
detail on page 284) provide a further indication of the extent 
of mobilisation. On July 19, 1943, there were 71,129 un- 
employed, compared with over 100,000 in July, 1942. These 
figures are, of course, deceptive. For one reason or another, 
they do not cover most of the labour which is being trans- 
ferred from one form of production to another. Workers in 
industries covered by the Essential Work Order who are 
moved to other industries, or to other branches of the same 
industry, covered by the Order, are not to be registered as 
unemployed between jobs, and these number 8 millions. 
Moreover, the unemployment figures, which are now only 
published quarterly, could not in any case show short- 
term movements. It is these factors that account for the 
apparent discrepancy between reports of temporary local 
pockets of unemployment and the official statistics which, 
while they do measure quite genuinely the extent of real 
unemployment, do not give any picture of the actual turn- 
over. 


Fees in Secondary Schools 


The Government has already decided that in all 
secondary schools for which local education authorities are 
responsible education shall be free. The question of grant- 
aided secondary schools, whether those who receive their 
grant through the local education authority (generally known 
as aided schools) or those who receive it direct from the 
Board of Education (the direct grant schools), had been left 
for further consideration and for the recommendations of 
a Special Report of the Fleming Committee on the public 
schools. This report has now been published (price 6d. 
net). On the face of it, the question it had to decide seems 
a small matter ; it would appear obvious that if fees are to 
be kept in one type of secondary school and abolished in 
another, the existing cleavage between the various systems 
of secondary education would be intensified. On the other 
hand, if the fees are abolished in the grant-aided schools, 
they will have to rely for their existence entirely on their 
endowments—if they have any—and on grants from public 
funds, which means a correspondingly increased measure 
of public control. To many people this will involve no 
sacrifice. But the Fleming Committee recognises that the 
loss of their independence may mean a lowering of educa- 
tonal standards through the imposition of a common stan- 
dard of uniformity. Only the prejudiced will deny that, 
taken as a whole, the grant-aided schools are better schools 
than those provided and maintained by local authorities, 
and it would be no service to education if the result of 
providing secondary education for the masses was the lower- 
ing of the standard in the better schools to the level of the 
others. The majority of the Fleming Committee resolve 
the dilemma by recommending that tuition fees should be 
abolished in all grant-aided schools, but that instruments 
of government should be adopted by the LEAs and the 
Governors, defining inter alia the functions of the governing 
bodies, which should include the appointment of the head- 
master in consultation with the LEA, and tbe relationship 
between headmasters and the governing bodies. Similar 
constitutions should, they recommend, be adopted for main- 
tained schools as well and even for technical and modern 
schools. The present list of direct grant schools should, 
the majority report recommends, be revised : in future, it 
should include only those schools which serve a wider area 
than their own locality and which have existed successfully 
‘ongside the provided secondary schools. The final recom- 
mendation, in the attempt to preserve the independence and 
traditions of the grant-aided schools while making them 
accessible to all, is that a proportion of the available places 
should be reserved for the Governors to award at their 
discretion, provided that the pupils can prove their fitness 
and the Board is satisfied with the selection arrangements. 
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Pens —— report, whose seven signatories include the 
rn grees with the importance of maintaining the 
- ards and traditions of the grant-aided schools, but 
. Bues that it would be impossible to secure this if all fees 
were abolished. It recommends that in direct grant schools 
the Governors should award at least half the available places 
and that such places should be fee-paying. It argues that 
if a parent wishes to send his child to a grammar school 
and can afford to, he should not be compelled to send him 
to a modern school. This argument is not unreasonable, but 
it assumes that there will be sufficient places in the grant- 
aided schools to accommodate all the children that the 
LEA wishes to send on grounds of merit, as well as those 
whose parents can pay. Since, however, extra accommoda- 
tion cannot be provided overnight, selection will have to be 
on merit only, whether it is carried out by the Governors 01 
the LEA. But the divergent viewpoint is interesting as a 
foretaste of what will happen when the Committee’s full 
report on the much more difficult question of the boarding 
schools and the public schools is published. 


* * * 


The Higher Civil Service 


_ As the end of the war approaches, the expected cam- 
paign against “ bureaucracy” is under way in the expected 
sections of the press. The game of baiting the civil servant is 
always popular, and at the moment it serves the purpose 
of those who wish to see a radical diminution in the 
powers of the state after the war. In this atmosphere the 
publication of a lecture given last February by Mr H. E. 
Dale on “ The Personnel and Problems of the Higher Civil 
Service ” (Barnett House Papers, No. 26. Oxford University 
Press, 1s.) comes like a breath of fresh air. Mr Dale was 
concerned in his lecture only with the tiny group of civil 
servants at the top who exercise a real and direct influence 
upon policy. They number less than 500; they make up 
perhaps a third of the administrative class of civil ser- 
vants ; and they amount to about half of one per cent of 
the total Civil Service. But it is they, their qualities and 
their work, their virtues or vices, which largely determine 





Vitamins in chocolate 
for liberated Europe 


The British Government, having examined 
all the ways in which sufficient vitamins could 
be provided to the under-nourished children 
of liberated Europe, have arrived at the con- 
clusion — as Rowntrees did in 1938 — that 
chocolate offers one of the best vehicles for 





carrying added vitamins. In chocolate, the 


vitamins retain practically all their potency. 

Before the war, Rowntrees, alone among 
British manufacturers, pioneered the addition 
of vitamins to cocoa and chocolate. Their 
object was to enhance the protective value of 
these already highly nutritious foods. 

Today, when the Allied Governments are 
faced with the enormous problem of re- 
habilitating each occupied territory as it is 
freed, Rowntree’s experience of fortifying 
cocoa and chocolate with vitamins on a large 
scale is proving of great value. When the war 
is won, this experience will again be used for 
the benefit of the British public. 
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whether those who denounce the Civil Service as sluggardly 
and timorous, as well as those who accuse it of overweening 
ambition, are right or wrong. Mr Dale starts without “rd 
prejudices and ends, therefore, with some quite sensi 4 
conclusions. The measured tempo of Civil Service wor 

he puts down in the main to the influence of dager ere 
control, and not to the inefficiency and slackness which the 
newspapers delight in proclaiming. Civil Service — 
goes slowly, and there is a diminished willingness to take 
risks, because of the vigilance of Parliament, which may 
be expected to take up any point, however tiny, at any 
moment for major criticism. 

Timidity, rigidity, slowness of decision and action, red 
tape, eb fear of responsibility—such imputations are 
the convex, so to speak, of the concave represented by close 
obedience to law and to the will of Parliament, loyalty to 
Ministers, prudence, moderation, impartiality, skill and dis- 
cretion in speech and writing, the desire to meet the varying 
demands of the public and the House of Commons. 


Mr Dale asks in a significant passage what would 
happen to the affairs and procedure of any commercial or 
industrial undertaking which was suddenly subjected to the 
supreme and day-to-day control 


of a committee of 200 elected shareholders, of which eighty 
will be bitterly opposed to you and your policy and will be 
perpetually endeavouring to turn you out and substitute a 
Chairman and Board chosen from among themselves. 


He suggests that the directors and managers of such 
undertakings would be worked much harder than before ; 
that the business of the overriding committee would nor- 
mally take precedence of everything else; that business 
would be delayed for fear of provoking discussion in the 
committee ; and that both directors and managers would 
be less willing to take risks in their enterprises. But Mr 
Dale does not believe that all is for the best in the best 
of all Civil Services. There are some failings, in his view, in 
the present personnel at the top. He acknowledges the in- 
tellectual ability, integrity and industriousness which are 
universal in this group of administrators ; but he finds a 
lack of “vitality and nervous energy” and of the under- 
standing of the ordinary lives of ordinary people. He puts 
this down in part to social and educational deficiencies and 
in part to the strain, first, of examinations and, then, of over- 
hard work. His immediate proposals are that higher civil 
servants should be worked less hard and that, at the ages 
of 30 and also 45, they should be given long periods of 
absence to work or study in other surroundings. These 
suggestions do not, of course, go to the heart of the matter, 
though they are valuable and shrewd. But Mr Dale is surely 
right when he says, in effect, first, that Civil Service proce- 
dure is dictated by Parliamentary control; and, secondly, 
that the so-called problem of the Civil Service is really a 
problem of education. 


® * *& 


Uneasy Europe 


This has been an awkward week for the German masters 
of Europe. In Italy the agitation for peace continues ; in 
Croatia many of the Nazis’ Ustasi supporters have gone 
into hiding ; and in Hungary—although the first shock of 
Mussolini’s fall has somewhat worn off and there is no 
more talk of the need for a “democratic revolution ”"—the 
official line is to dissociate Hungary as far as possible 
from the war between the Great Powers. They deny that 
any real help is going to Germany, and, in fact, limit it 
in every way they can. Finland has gone so far as to put 
out definite, if unofficial, peace offers. The Finnish Trade 
Union leader, M. Vuori, established contact in Stockholm 
with Mr Arthur Deakin, of the Transport and General 
Workers Union, and gave him the terms on which the 
Finnish Trade Unions would like to see an armistice 
with Russia. If the satellites are uneasy, the occupied peoples 
are rampant. In France desperate attempts are being made 
by the Germans and the Vichy authorities to compel the 
handing over of all arms. The death penalty is to be 
imposed and there is talk of setting up summary tribunals 
for the purpose. This is a direct consequence of a flare-up 
in partisan fighting in Savoy, and there is evidence to 
Suggest that it is spreading to the centre of France. 
In parts of Thessaly and Macedonia, Greek guerillas 
seem to be in complete control. They are continually at 
work raiding and harassing the Germans’ difficult com- 
munications down the Vardar Valley and the campaign 
will probably be intensified now that the Chief of the 
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Patriot Armies has gone to Cairo to consult with the Greek 
Government. The chief disturbances have, however, come 
from Germany’s model province—from Denmark, which 
has enjoyed a very special status in the New Order as a 
sort of model of how beneficial and politically innocuoys 
German occupation could be. Apparently the Danes have 
not found it so. Sabotage has increased enormously in 
recent months and the Germans are putting pressure to 
bear on the Scavenius Government to get its co-operation 
in handing over saboteurs to court martial, One effective 
form of sabotage with which the Germans seem powerless 
to deal is the strike. When the port workers at Esbjerg 
struck the Germans had to give way, and at Aalborg a 
determined strike compelled the Germans to lift the state 
of siege. At present the centre of disturbance appears to 
be Odense, Denmark’s third largest city. Here a number 
of German soldiers have been killed and determined efforts 
are being made by the Danes to prevent the railways on 
the island of Fyen from being used for an increased traffic 
in German troops and war materials. The Allies have still 
to fling in the torch, but the Germans cannot fail to know 
that they are sitting on a powder magazine. 


* * * 


Indian Lull? 


The centre of gravity in Indian affairs has shifted, for 
the moment, from war and politics to economics. Rightly 
or wrongly, the danger of a Japanese attack is now taken 
to have been removed; the mobilisation of an Allied 
offensive is steadily proceeding, but there is no sign yet— 
apart, perhaps, from the emphasis laid at Quebec on the 
war against Japan and the appointment of Lord Louis 
Mountbatten to command in South-East Asia—that the 
crucial campaign to recapture Burma is likely to be opened 
at any very early date. Politics are in abeyance, while the 
two sides, British and Indian, ponder upon possible new 
gambits to end the impasse that followed the failure of the 
Cripps Mission. In these circumstances inflation and food 
supplies are the reigning considerations. The price of rice 
in Bengal has risen sevenfold in a year. The combination of 
high employment and earnings with serious local shortages, 
not only of food, has brought about grave distress and con- 
siderable dislocation in a number of districts; and the 
situation has been exacerbated by chronic hoarding, of 
money as well as food, by racketeering of almost every 
variety, by transport difficulties and by the inevitable con- 
fusion of central, provincial and local jurisdictions in a sub- 
continent with 400 million inhabitants. The food position 
in Bengal has recently been reported to be particularly bad, 
and a few of the inhabitants of Calcutta have collapsed in 
the streets from starvation or exhaustion. It would be very 
shortsighted, simply because for a time there is apparently 
a political lull, to regard this extremely disturbing state of 
affairs as having no political significance. A great deal will 
depend, when the process of seeking a political solution 
is resumed, on the apportionment of blame and responsibility 
between the inescapable exigencies of wartime, the un- 
timely failure of the race harvests in Bengal, malpractices 


_and maladministration. So far the attempt to pool food 


supplies over very large areas and to bring all food 
grains into the pool, which is obviously the right policy, 
has been very much impeded by provincial and local reluc- 
tance and by the absence of overriding central authority. 
Both at the centre and in the provinces the men in charge 
are Indians, as are the speculators and other persons who 
are obstructing fair and effective distribution in the markets. 
But there is no doubt that the responsibility for success or 
failure will be laid by the Indian politicians upon British 
shoulders ; and expediency as well as justice and humanity 
demands that nothing should be left undone, in India or 
elsewhere, to increase the supplies of food available and 
to guarantee its prompt distribution to those in want. 
Authority must be asserted with the utmost dispatch. 


* * * 


The TUC and the War _ 


One section of the annual report of the General Council 
to the Trades Union Congress, which meets in Southport 
on September 6th, is devoted to a review of the Council’s 
relations with the various Government departments con- 
cerned with the prosecution of the war during the past 
twelve months. Consultation at the top between the Govern- 
ment and the TUC is, of course, close and frequent. Lower 
down, the position is apparently not regarded as so satis- 
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factory. In its 1942 statement, the Council had reported 
that the Central Joint Advisory Committee to the Produc- 
tion Executive had “rarely been consulted by the Govern- 
ment ” and had held only five meetings since its formation, 
and the hope was expressed that the new National Produc- 
tion Advisory Council to the Ministry of Production, which 
replaced the old Committee, would prove more successful. 
This hope does not seem to have been justified. This year, 
the General Council reports that “they cannot conscien- 
tiously state that it [the NPAC] has been as useful as they 
had hoped it would be because . . . its advice on production 
difficulties is seldom sought.” It also considers that there 
is “scope for considerable improvement” in the machinery 
of the Ministry of Production and its Regional Boards, as 
reconstituted last summer. The TUC is more satisfied with 
the progress made at the lowest level, that is, in the estab- 
lishment of works production committees, where the 
problem is one of collaboration with managements rather 
than with the Government machinery ; but it reports that 
difficulties have been encountered in securing recognition 
for the work of the trade union district production com- 
mittees. The difficulty all along has been that the Ministry 
of Production was set up too late in the day to exercise 
any real co-ordinating influence in these matters, though 
it must be recognised that the TUC’s comments give only 
one side of the picture and its criticisms are negative rather 
than constructive. It is not surprising to find that the 
machinery for joint consultation with the Ministry of 
Labour, which was established at the very beginning of the 
war, has been more effective—this is, moreover, Mr Bevin’s 
Ministry. The Joint Consultative Committee has dealt with 
the numerous problems arising from the mobilisation of 
labour: transport and accommodation for transferred 
workers ; absenteeism ; the Essential Work Order ; reinstate- 
ment ; part-time work and out-work ; national arbitration. 
Similarly, the trade union committees attached to the Board 
of Trade and the Ministries of Food and Home Security 
have given valuable advice to the respective departments 
on such problems as clothes rationing, extra rations for 
manual workers and fire-watching. The General Council’s 
survey of its war activities, while it shows that there is 
perhaps room for closer co-ordination in matters of pro- 
duction, conveys some impression of the very close relations 
now existing between the trade unions and the Government, 
and of the vital part which trade union co-operation has 
played in the conduct of the war. 


* * x 


The Law and Strikers 


One item is missing from both the agenda of the 
Trades Union Congress meeting and the report of the 
General Council. This is the important question of prevent- 
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ing strikes. At present strikes are illegal without notice and 
arbitration ; but in the main it is the trade unions and not 
the law—which is astonishingly seldom applied—that see, 
or are expected to see, that the workers’ bond is kept. No 
doubt the unions have a tremendous record of success in 
doing this ; their successes are not set down and made 
public ; and despite the very marked increase in labour 
disputes during the past year or eighteen months the war 
period, in spite of the strain of four years of mobilisation 
and effort, still compares favourably in this respect with the 
last war, or with peacetime periods of very high activity. 
This is partly due to the concession, among many other 
concessions, of a guaranteed pay-week to millions of 
workers and partly to the continuous co-operation of the 
trade unions. But the failures of the trade unions do go on 
record, and they seem always to happen, however small and 
brief, at key points in war industry—coal, engineering, air- 
craft manufacture, transport and, the latest example, the 
docks. The Liverpool dock strike is fortunately now over. 
It was unofficial, that is, the trade union did not coun- 
tenance it ; but it was not prevented. The strikers came out 
in sympathy with 34 dockers who, because they refused to 
work overtime, were suspended—quite correctly, according 
to the existing agreements ; and the strike ended a week 
ago with the reinstatement of the suspended men and a 
promise from the Ministry of War Transport to investigate 
the dockers’ grievances. There is, of course, no smoke with- 
out fire. A list of the stated demands of the dockers, includ- 
ing an investigation of the entire dock labour scheme, an 
increase in basic wages and pay-as-you-go income tax, as 
well as the reinstatement of the 34 men, shows that many 
things are rankling in the Liverpool docks ; and an impartial 
and intelligent inquiry may be overdue. But the point is 
that there should have been no strike. It was the union’s 
job to prevent it, grievances or no grievances, and to get 
the grievances dealt with by the proper means without 
permitting the dislocation of dock work at a critical moment. 
If the answer to this is that the union tried and failed then 
the answer to that, in turn, is that, if the unions cannot 
impose lawabidingness on their members in all critical cases 
of dispute, the courts must do so, with the utmost rigour. 


* * * 


Shorter Note 


The largest Aleutian island, Kiska, has been occupied by 
the first joint operation of Canadian and American soldiers, 
after the preliminary blasting of the island by American 
bombers had driven the Japanese out. For the first time, 
too, a Japanese position has not been defended to the last 
man. Allied control of Attu had already. cut Kiska off from 
its sea links with Japan. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Rift with Russia 


Newspaper and radio commentators this week have 
been more deeply stirred by the withdrawal of M. Litvinov 
from Washington than by the Quebec Conference. M. 
Litvinov has been regarded in Washington as the embodi- 
ment of Russian collaboration with the Western demo- 
cracies. His return to Moscow at this time has caused an 
uneasiness that is not to be allayed by soothing statements 
to the effect that it has been long expected or that it is 
Well known that the Kremlin. is short of old experienced 
hands. The isolationist press is already making mischief by 
Suggesting that this is a prelude to a separate Russian peace 
Which will stagger the complacent conference at Quebec. 
More responsible journals are regretting that nothing seems 
to be done to arrest the drifting apart of Russia and her 
Western Allies at the very time when solidarity is most 
heeded. There is an under-current of irritation that the 
Russians do not appear to appreciate what a contribution 
has been made to the common cause by the Anglo-American 
campaign in the Mediterranean or by the day and night 

ombings of Germany’s nerve centres. The pressure of a 
disturbed public opinion is bound to have its effect upon 
the Administration. . 


The Two-Thirds Rule 


The provision of the American constitution which 
requires the ratification of treaties by a two-thirds majority 
of the Senate is undergoing a certain degree of reinterpreta- 
tion—that process by which the Constitution is kept elastic 
and more or less in tune with a changing world. In meetings 
between a sub-committee of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the State Department, to discuss American 
participation in post-war relief and rehabilitation abroad, a 
compromise has been suggested to avoid the necessity of 
invoking the two-thirds rule. It is that piecemeal “ agree- 
ments ” on international matters should become effective by 
4 mere majority vote in both houses. This is halfway 
between the contention that all technical conventions should 
be considered treaties and require approval by two-thirds 
of the Senate and the other extreme position which would 
regard them as purely matters for executive action. If 
Congress concurs in the proposal, this ingenious device may 
smooth the way for an American share of international 
responsibility. But it will have to be employed with dis- 
cretion. While there is a substantial body of opinion in the 
United States which believes wholeheartedly that the two- 
thirds rule gives an obstructionist minority undue power, 
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and tends to emasculate treaties and paralyse the cen 
by the mere fact of its existence, any wholesale attempt 
interpret away the Constitution by this easy and ang ge 
subterfuge would crystallise every faction’s opposition — 
alarming degree. The ideal solution would be to see n 
two-thirds requirement eliminated by constututional — 
ment. There are optimists who believe that such an amen i- 
ment could be successful in the near future. It would have 
to be submitted to a convention of the states ; yet if there 
were immense public pressure for the step this would not 
mean ynordinate delay. But it is difficult to believe that such 
popular demand exists, and it is only too easy to naam 
what a rallying cry could be made of an attempt to modily 
the Constitution in order to make more certain American 
participation in a new international order. The value of oe 
recent state department conferences with representatives 0 
the Senate seems to lie more in the precedent of active and 
timely concert between the executive and the legislative 
branches than in any hope of circumventing or amending 
the Constitution on a large scale. In this effort no one on the 
executive side is more likely to succeed than Mr Hull. 


« * * 


More for Civilians 


One of the notable points in Mr Byrnes’ speech last 
week was the authority he gave to the belief that some 
essential supplies for civilians will be increased in the near 
future. The war programmes, he said, had been subjected to 
a critical review, the result of which was to suggest that, 
without lessening the war effort, there was room for an 
improvement in civilian supply. The pressure in this 
direction has been growing this year. It prompted the pro- 
posal for an independent Office of Civilian Supply, and 
stimulated Mr Nelson to set up an enlarged office of that 
character within the War Production Board. On June 9th, 
steel allotments for farm machinery were increased to permit 
the manufacture of 80 per cent of 1940 production ; con- 
centration was abandoned ; and no limit was placed on 
the production of spare parts. The manufacture of ice- 
boxes, alarm clocks, pressure cookers to preserve the vege- 
tables from Victory gardens, and radio tubes has been in- 
creased. In the last week or two, WPB has been increasing 
its efforts to supply steel for such essential civilian uses as 
farms, the railroads and warehouses. Prospects are good 
for more irons and washing machines to take part of the 
load from commercial laundries, which, particularly in 
war production centres, are having to ration their customers 
to three shirts a week, to slash special services, and revert 
to the earlier custom of delivering the wash rough dry. Steps 
to avoid breakdowns in essential civilian services, whether 
they are railroads or laundries, are direct contributions to 
an efficient war effort. What is less reassuring is the line 
Mr Nelson took last month on textiles. Announcing a plan 
to increase textile production (where it would not interfere 
with the war effort) and to improve distribution, he declared 
that if there were co-operation from consumers this would 
make rationing or strict regulation of clothing unnecessary. 
In view of the fact that the bottleneck in textiles is man- 
power, an increase in production hardly seems possible 
without some impingement on war production ; and if the 
aim is merely to avoid rationing, rather than to remedy a 


condition of desperate shortage, it is a confession of lack of 
confidence in the rationing machinery. 


* * * 
Sanctions at Home 


The War Labour Board, which at one time looked like 
following its predecessor into oblivion, has come out of its 
encounter with the formidable Mr John-L. Lewis with a 
drastic new set of sanctions. The anti-strike Act passed 
over the President’s veto, empowered the Labour Board to 
prescribe terms and conditions governing the relations 
between umions and management in disputes brought 
before it. In a letter to the Chairman last week Mr Roose- 
velt made it clear that, when compliance to a Board order 
must be enforced upon a recalcitrant union, the plant may 
be taken over by the Government and all benefits, privileges 
and rights of the union, particularly checked-off dues (i.c., 

) ptions by the em 
be withheld until the union shows - wileeen, meen 
operate. Dues will be held in escrow until the union is 
restored to grace, when they will be returned Sanctions 
against employers, which have already been put into effect 
not heretofore purely at the discretion of the 
Board, include Government seizure of plant, and with- 
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drawal of war contracts, priorities, transportation and fue! 
when this can be done without damaging the war effort 
Mr Roosevelt was at pains to point out that, of the more 
than a thousand disputes disposed of by the Board during 
the past 18 months, only seven had to be referred to the 
President for persistent non-compliance. Of these the two 
most notable and outstanding cases are those of Mr John L. 
Lewis, on the labour side, and on the employers’ side, the 
US Gypsum Company, which has refused to accept the 
check-off and the “maintenance of membership” clause 
(ie., a Clause providing that any worker who is already 4 
member of the union must maintain his membership as a 
condition of employment—the last step before the {ull 
closed shop) recommended by the Board. The test with 
Mr Lewis will not be long delayed. Mr. Ickes has already 
announced the imminent return of some mines to their 
owners, despite Mr Lewis’s threat of a renewed stoppage 
if the Government did not continue to control the mines. 
And the Labour Board has invited the attendance of Mr 
Lewis and the anthracite operators at hearings to determine 
a new contract in view of the fact that 20 weeks of negotia- 
tion have brought them no nearer to agreement. At the 
same time the pill has been somewhat sweetened by an 
order establishing a 48-hour week in the mines, which adds 
nearly $10 a week to the miners’ weekly pay envelope. 


* x x 
Picketing Pegler 


In principle the picketing of a journalist by a union 
which disapproves of his opinions has little to recommend 
it ; but it is difficult not to sympathise with the members of 
the National Maritime Union who are at present engaged in 
picketing the New York World-Telegram against the anti- 
labour column of Mr Westbrook Pegler. According to the 
banners of the pickets, “ Hitler torpedoes us at sea—Pegler 
torpedoes us at home.” A letter from the union goes on 
to argue, with substantial truth, that Mr Pegler attacks not 
only the seamen’s union, but all labour, and sows confusion 
and creates disunity at home. Mr Pegler, formerly a sports 
writer, has built up a considerable reputation as a political 
columnist, and in recent years particularly by his attacks on 
graft, corruption, and racketeering in labour unions. He has 
had considerable success in uncovering and bringing to an 
end glaring abuses, especially in AFL unions. He represents 
in an illiberal form the great old muckraking tradition of the 
American cities. Not all his protests that he is really in 
favour of honest labour unions, and only bent on rooting ou! 
their abuses, however, carry much conviction that he is not 
basically anti-labour. However, picketing in New York is not 
likely to have a greatly deterrent effect on a columnist synd - 
cated across the country. The World-Telegram, which 
prints Mr Pegler on the same page as Mrs Roosevelt and 
Mr Raymond Clapper, has announced its intention of con- 
tinuing his column, “to record his own opinions.” It is 
probably also true that the union’s resort to direct action 
will only give Mr Pegler an agreeable and stimulating illu- 
sion of martyrdom and a useful amount of free publicity. 
Not long ago he was initiated into one of those New York 
clubs which prescribe an ordeal by whimsy for new mem 
bers. It was arranged that the waiters downed tureens when 
the soup was served him ; the orchestra refused to play, but 
provided hideous disharmonies throughout the meal ; and an 
impersonator of Mrs Roosevelt—Mr Pegler’s béte notre— 
insisted on joining the company. Mr Pegler, who has 4 
pave eee of the publicity value of animosity, flourishes 
on attack, 


x * x 


The Food Position 


Vigorous replies were launched last week by two 
members of the Administration on critics of the farm and 
food position. Judge Jones, the War Food Administrator, 
declared that, despite bad weather, total crop production 
would be § per cent higher than in any year except 194; 
and, with greater livestock production, total food output 
would break all records again. With good luck the farme! 
will have broken all food production records every ye! 
for six successive years. For 1944 an even greater produc- 
tion programme is being planned and will go into effect 
on the customary voluntary basis. This is an amazine 
record. What the critics say, however, is that production 
might have been much higher but for the 47,000,000 acres 
withdrawn from food production between 1932 and 1939 
under the Agricultural Adjustment programmes. Mr’ 
Byrnes in his speech last week took occasion to deliver 
a direct rebuke to “persons of recognised prominence ”— 
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ex-President Hoover presumably—who repeat this accusa- 
tion. Mr Byrnes declared that the figure, which applies 
to the 17 principal agricultural crops, is misleading in that 
in the same period the acreage of other crops increased 
by 9,000,000. Since 1939 the acreage of §2 agricultural 
crops has been increased by 16,000,000 acres, so that the 
total harvested acreage in 1942 was only 22,000,000 less 
than in 1932. Yet with 22,000,000 less acres in production 
and with less manpower than in 1932, 36 per cent more 
food was produced in 1942, making possible a better diet 
for American civilians than they enjoyed before Pearl 
Harbour. This was accomplished through efficient soi] con- 
servation and by striking increases in yields per acre. As 
Mr Byrnes pointed out, it is not the fault of the farm pro- 
gramme if, owing to their own higher purchasing power and 
war requirements, the American people cannot eat every- 
thing they would like. ; 


* x * 


D-Day 


A warning that six months after the end of the war 
there might be 12 million unemployed in the United States 
has been issued by the Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
Department of Labour. In the aircraft industry it predicts 
the squeezing out of 1,500,000 or more workers ; that in 
shipbuilding will be almost as drastic, while employment in 
the converted automobile industry is, it suggests, likely to 
drop from 800,000 to 200,000 before climbing back to about 
600,000. The likelihood which it mentions of a vast con- 
traction in the production of machinery and machine tools 
after the war has been worrying the industry for some 
months, On the bright side, however, is the Bureau’s ex- 
pectation of an almost immediate expansion in industries 
producing refrigerators, sewing machines, electrical appli- 
ances, textiles, leather, lumber and paper. In its recom- 
mendations the Board takes much the line suggested by the 
National Resources Planning Board, now defunct. The need 
for the rapid reconversion of industry ; a public works pro- 
gramme to give employment in the interval ; financial 
help during the same time to demobilised servicemen and 
war workers ; a gradual programme of demobilisation ; and a 
Federal job-placement service—are points that one would 
expect to be the subject of common agreement, although 
already some of the enemies of Government interference 
are arguing that if only the Government will withdraw its 
controls as soon as the armistice is declared, private industry 
will be able to take up the slack. This is hardly to be taken 
seriously. As the Bureau warns, without substantial adher- 
ence to its programme, the unemployment problem, 

certain to be critical, may be devastating.” The problem to 
be faced is more complicated, however, than merely one of 
providing Government aid to the unemployed until industry 
is back on a peacetime footing. Among the subjects which 
the Bureau feels should undergo further exploration are 
the disposal of Government-owned war plants and surplus 
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war stocks, in a manner to aid private enterprise ; wartime 
business taxes and aid to small business ; the continuation 
of anti-inflation measures ; and the gradual tapering off of 
war contracts. These are all issues into which the NRPB 
report went most thoroughly. With the disavowal of the 
Board by Congress, presumably the ground will have to 
be gone Over again from scratch—if there is time. 


bal x x 


Manpower Figures 


Ihe July issue of the “Survey of Current Business ” 
contained a number of statistics of the manpower problem 
which serve to illustrate its dimensions. From June, 1940, 
to June, 1943, the civilian labour force fell from 56.2 
millions to 54.6 millions. This means that recruitment to 
the labour force, as a result of the increase in that popu- 
lation and the growing employment of women, failed by 
1.6 millions to offset the men lost by drafting into the 
armed forces. In spite of this shrinkage of the total labour 
force, employment increased from 47.6 millions to §3.4 
millions, the reason being, of course, a fall in unemploy- 
ment from 8.6 millions to 1.2 millions. These comparisons 
are over a three-year period. In the last year of the three 
the position has not been so comfortable. Agricultural 
employment has been maintained, but the total employed 
in industry has fallen by 300,000, in spite of an influx of 
2.6 million women. The next twelve months are going to 
pose a very difficult problem. A total of 3,900,000 persons - 
are wanted for the armed forces, the munitions industries, 
Government war agencies and the food-processing industry. 
It is estimated that there will be only 1,300,000 new recruits 
to the labour force in the period, so that 2,600,000 persons 
will have to come out of less essential trades. With an 
effective manpewer system and a_ successful control of 
purchasing power, these problems would not be insuperable, 
With no mobilisation mechanism (except the draft for the 
armed forces) and with a steadily mounting head of 
purchasing power pressing on all markets, it is difficult to 
see how the necessary shifts will be achieved. 


* * * 


Shorter Note 


Rumours, which have an authentic air, allege that Mr 
Sumner Welles has resigned, or been dismissed, from the 
State Department because of irreconcilable differences with 
Mr Cordell Hull. If this turns out to be true, it will bring the 
issue of the State Department to a head. It has been difficult 
to believe all the allegations of reactionary, semi-Fascist 
leanings in that department, but if Mr Welles goes it will 
be impossible to withhold belief any longer. Not that Mr 
Welles is a rabid left-winger. Indeed, to find Liberals deplor- 
ing his removal is the best evidence of the pretty pass that 
things are coming to. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Nazi Failure in Norway 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


DuRING the early period of the occupation of Norway, the 
Nazis hoped for a rapid development of natural resources. 
Far-reaching plans were made for expanding hydro-electric 
power stations, and the production of light metals, ferro- 
alloys and chemicals. The construction of power stations for 
at least half-a-million kw., that is, roughly one-quarter of 
the total pre-war generating capacity, was actually begun, 
and was to have been completed in stages during 1943 to 
1945. At present, not one of these projects has been com- 
pleted. Since the autumn of 1942, most of the construction 
work has had to be suspended because of the shortage of 
material and labour. German plans originally envisaged the 
expansion of the aluminium capacity from some 37,000 tons 
tO 140,000 tons, whereas in 1941, actual production fell to 
SO per cent of the 1940 output. In 1942, production may 
have increased to, perhaps, 26,000 tons. The lack of imported 


bauxite prevented production from being maintained, and 
the construction of new plants for processing Norwegian 
labradorite met with insurmountable difficulties. 

All foreign-owned aluminium plants were taken over by 
German capital interests. For this purpose, two new com- 
panies were formed—the A/S Nordisk Lettmetal of Oslo 
and the A/S Nordag. The German 1.G. Farben, the Norsk 
Hydro, the Bank der Deutschten Luftfahrt-Berlin, and the 
Hansa-Leichtmetall AG-Berlin, control these two companics. 
The Norsk Hydro, which actually expanded its power 
stations, chemical works and light metal plants, is now com- 
pletely owned by the I.G. Farben trusts. But the pre- 
war output of iron ore, pyrites, nickel and molyb- 
denum, as well as of ferro-alloys, has not been reached. 
German hopes of turning Norway into an important part 
of the European war economy were thus disappointed. 

Shortage of labour has been a peculiar feature of Norway 
under German occupation. There is, first, the tremendous 
coastline which has needed fortifications at a great number 
of places. At the same time, the Germans were forced to 
extend roads, aerodromes and communications. The con- 
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struction of fortifications and roads requires a considerable 
labour force. Work on new factories and plants, and the 
necessary extension of agriculture for replacing at least part 
of the foodstuffs formerly imported, also demanded more 
labour. Conscription of labour was thus introduced as long 
ago as 1941, and people were forced to work for a limited 
period in agriculture, forestry and fortifications. The labour 
decrees that have been published since 1941, culminating 
in total mobilisation after the German model early this year, 
illustrate the story of the resistance of the Norwegian popu- 
lation to the occupying power. Before conscription was 
applied, German authorities, in collaboration with the 
Quisling administration, forced workers to take up employ- 
ment by denying them food cards if they refused. 


Failure of Conscription 


Norwegians soon realised that the demand for workers for 

military constructions was growing from month to month. 
Industries not engaged on war production were denuded of 
labour. At the end of 1942, it was estimated that roughly 
one-third of a total of 500,000 workers in employment were 
engaged on fortifications and other defence works. The total 
mobilisation of 1943 is said to have yielded an additional 
10,000 workers, although the Germans had demanded at 
least 35,000. Other reports state that not more than 3,000 
workers were obtained. The general registration, which was 
the’ basis of the total mobilisation, met with a particularly 
interesting resistance. Forms were filled in illegibly ; inter- 
views had to be repeated several times; in short, many 
delaying tactics were employed. It has never been possible to 
recruit appreciable numbers of Norwegians for work in 
Germany, and each tightening of conscription increased the 
exodus, particularly to Sweden. In fact, Norway is the one 
country under German occupation where considerable num- 
bers of German civilians, said to number at least 100,000, 
had to be engaged, not to speak of Russian and other 
prisoners of war. It may not be far from the truth to state 
that at least 300,000 Germans, that is, 200,000 soldiers and 
100,000 civilians, are now stationed in Norway. The Germans 
in Norway are thus nearly equal to the number of Nor- 
wegians of military age. 

Norway’s agriculture is hopelessly inadequate to supply 
the population with the minimum of foodstuffs needed. Im- 
ports of grain from Denmark are small, and the lack of 
feeding stuffs forced farmers last autumn to reduce their 
cattle herds by a quarter. The shortage of fats became more 
marked. As a result, the allowance of milk for farmers was 
greatly reduced. All churns were sealed by the police, and 
the surplus milk had to be delivered to dairies. The delivery 
quotas for grain were increased at the same time. The 
greater part of the fishing output is still shipped to Germany, 
and the production of herring oil for use in Norway has 
again been reduced. As in other occupied countries, farmers 
have benefited financially. They have received higher prices 
without, however, being able to spend the money on civilian 
commodities, or on replacing agricultural machinery and 
implements. Consequently, debts have been repaid, and the 
enforced bankruptcy of a farmer was unknown in 1942. 

Norway’s financial situation is largely a matter of con- 
jecture since all official information has ceased. Even vital 
statistics, which are still published in other countries, have 
been suppressed. The reports of the Central Bank and the 
Budget figures were suspended a long time ago. It is esti- 
mated that the costs of occupation financed by the Central 
Bank were as follows: 


ee | Kr. 1,500 millions 
—.. | eee », 9,800 oa 
SUN 4s wrowaals woe », 6,000 ict 


The annual expenditure of the Quisling government is esti- 
mated at at least double the pre-war expenditure. The 
national debt has increased accordingly, and the notes in 
circulation are perhaps three times as great as before the 
war. The leading commercial banks are largely employed on 
financing the expenditure of the Quisling government, which 
is reflected in considerable holdings of Treasury bills and 
bonds. Private demands from industry for finance are 
negligible. 

The financial situation reflects the great losses inflicted 
by the occupation on Norway’s economy. It is estimated 
that the value of the national resources has been reduced 
by Kr.3,000 to 4,000 millions as a result of the requist- 
tioning of goods, the slaughtering of livestock for military 
purposes and general wear and tear. During three years of 
occupation, Germany has received goods and services to the 
value of Kr. 9,000 millions. The annual amount is roughly 
equal to three-fourths of the pre-war national income. 
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In spite of these conditions, price control has been fairly 
effective. From August, 1939, to the beginning of May, 
1943,.the wholesale index increased by 77.4 per cent, and 
the cost of living index by 48.9 per cent—a small rise com- 
pared with that in other occupied countries. Wages increased 
during the same period, however, by only 6 per cent, which 
shows very clearly the considerable reduction in the standard 
of living under German occupation. 

During three years of occupation, the German administra- 
tion and the Quisling government have tried very hard to 
reorganise Norway’s economic system after the German 
model of a totalitarian economy. Yet no “ Naehrstand ” and 
no “ Labour Front” have emerged which can claim to have 
organised farmers and workers. The attempt to form a cor- 
porative parliament for industry has also been abandoned. It 
was not until May, 1943, that an Economic Council was 
formed, which combines ten economic groups covering the 
entire economy. The Economic Council is directly controlled 
by the Department of Trade and Industry of the Quisling 
government. Membership is compulsory, and the different 
groups are simply a compulsory form of earlier industria! 
and other federations. 


Brazil in the War 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Last weekend, Brazil celebrated the first anniversary 0! 
its entry into the war. Although Brazil is earnestly con- 
sidering the drafting of an expeditionary force to North 
Africa or Europe, its main contribution to the war, apart 
from providing military, naval and air bases, has been, and 
will be, on the economic front. The country’s economic 
effort since its entry into the war has been twofold—first, 
to supply the United Nations, and especially the United 
States, with strategic materials and other commodities; and, 
secondly, to meet its own demand for industrial goods as 
far as possible from domestic sources in order to save 
labour, materials, industrial capacity and shipping in the 
other Allied areas. In both directions Brazil has been fairl; 
successful. 

Brazil’s entry into the war was accompanied by the 
mobilisation of all its economic resources, Since then, the 
country’s “Co-ordinator of Economic Mobilisation,” sup- 
ported since early this year by a “Consultative Council of 
Economic Mobilisation,” has placed the country’s trade and 
industry on a war basis. Although private initiative 
has been retained to a certain extent, all production pro- 
grammes and development schemes are centrally directed 
and controlled. The trend towards industrialisation has been 
accelerated and the development of resources of strategic 
materials has been intensified. Although from the point of 
view of the war effort the latter trend is undoubtedly the 
more important, there can be little doubt that the progress 
made in industrialisation will be one of the main milestones 
in Brazil’s economic history. 

Brazil’s economic difficulties in the past have been largely 
connected with the fact that the country was a “one-crop 
producer.” Coffee, of which it used to produce over two- 
thirds of total world production, and which until ten years 
years ago accounted for some three-quarters of all Brazilian 
exports, was the backbone of the country’s economy. Presi- 
dent Vargas had tried from the beginning of his period of 
office to widen the country’s economic basis. The results 
of his early endeavours, however, were not very significant. 
There was an increase in the country’s production of some 
other agricultural commodities, like cotton and citrus fruits, 
but its mineral wealth remained largely untapped, and its 
industrial production remained exceedingly small. 

The war has brought many changes. Brazil’s mineral 
production is now attaining a high level. With the direct 
help of the Allies, especially the United States, the iron- 
ore mines of Itabira (Minas Geraes), the manganese mines 
of Minas Geraes, Matto Grosso and Bahia, the chrome ore 
deposits of Bahia, the tungsten and nickel mines of Goyas, 
the bauxite deposits of Minas Geraes, Espirito Santo and 
Maranhao, as well as numerous other mines producing dia- 
monds, non-ferrous metals, mica, asbestos and similarly im- 
portant strategic minerals, are now being developed to 
supply the Allied war industries. In a number of cases, 
such as steel and aluminium, important refining installa- 
— beng won —a = Brazil. Their capacity will 
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In the agricultural field, the Brazilian war effort is not less 
marked. Some 100,000 workers have been drafted into the 
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Amazon Valley and into Matto Grosso to tap the country’s 
yast resources of wild rubber. Vegetable oils of various kinds 
are being produced in greater quantities than ever before. 
Soon, cocoa surpluses in Brazil will be utilised for the 
production of cocoa butter. Medicinal herbs, which formerly 
came from the Pacific area, are being collected in growing 
quantities in Brazil. Last but not least, Brazil has become 
one of the main Allied sources of silk for the manufacture 
of parachutes. . 

Along with the development of its natural resources, 
Brazil has greatly extended its industrial production. There 
are now close on 80,000 industrial establishments in Brazil, 
some 15,000 more than at the outbreak of war. The number 
of industrial workers, which numbered some 825,000 two 
years ago, is now approaching 1,000,000 men, while the 
value of the country’s industrial production is now nearly 
one-fifth of the country’s national output, against just over 
one-eighth at the outbreak of war. The new industries of 
Brazil no longer consist of small workshops producing a 
limited range of simple products. They include large and 
modern enterprises for the production of such complicated 
goods as electrical appliances, including radio equipment, 
motor cars and airframes, with aero engine production in 
active preparation, certain types of machinery, textiles of a 
surprisingly high quality and even ships. 

In most instances it is obvious that the new productive 
capacity will survive the war, and become the nucleus of a 
fairly large national industry. 

As most of Brazil’s statistics have been suppressed, it is not 
possible to give a detailed picture of the country’s economic 
changes. Even the monthly foreign trade returns have not 
been published since April, 1942. The last annual report of 
the Bank of Brazil, however, quoted some figures of Brazil’s 
foreign trade in the whole of 1942. These figures already 
indicate the change in the trend of Brazil’s economic activi- 
ties to some extent, although shortage of shipping gave 
priority to shipments of strategic materials, and supplies 
of foreign manufacture last year remained below the country’s 
needs. Total imports in 1942 reached 4,644,000,000 cruzeiros, 
or only slightly less than imports in 1939. Exports, on the 
other hand, at 7,495,000,000 cruzeiros, were almost 50 per 
cent larger than in 1939. The trade surplus, at 2,851,000,000 
cruzeiros, was nearly five times as large as in the last pre- 
war year. Whereas imports consisted largely of machinery, 
industrial equipment, transport equipment, fuel and similar 
materials, exports were mainly made up of products needed 
for the war. Coffee and cotton, which ten years ago were 
together responsible for three-quarters of Brazil’s total ex- 
ports, and even in 1939 for three-fifths, in 1942 accounted 
for less than 35 per cent of all exports, against 45 per cent 
‘n 1941. Under more normal shipping conditions, coffee ex- 
ports should be higher than they were in 1942, but it is 
almost certain that this commodity has lost its dominating 
influence on Brazil’s national economy. 

The rising export surpluses, together with the large North 
American funds flowing into Brazil to finance the develop- 
ment of strategic material production, have greatly improved 
the country’s financial position. Apart from repaying its gold 
debt to the United States under the 1939 credit agreements, 
the Brazilian Exchequer has been importing gold from the 
United States on a large scale during the past twelve months. 
In addition, Brazil has been accumulating a large reserve 
of foreign exchange, and it is very likely that the surpluses 
on Brazil’s balance of payments will continue to rise for the 
temainder of the war. The favourable trend of Brazil’s 
financial position is of particular interest to this country, 
for the current, highly unfavourable Brazilian foreign debt 
scheme will expire at the end of March, 1944, and is due for 
reconsideration not later than October, 1943. 


Northern Ireland Transport 


[FROM OUR BELFAST CORRESPONDENT] 


GROWING attention is being given in Northern Ireland to 
problems of post-war reconstruction. A Planning Advisory 

td with a large and representative membership has been 
established, with the task of making recommendations re- 
garding physical planning and reconstruction. A strong 
Agricultural Enquiry Committee has also been appointed 
under the chairmanship of Lord Justice Babington, while a 
further committee is dealing with the post-war future of 
the linen industry, It is probable, however, that one of the 
most urgent problems with which the Government will be 
confronted is that of transport. 
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Wartime Lessons that 
will influence Britain’s 
Export Marketing 


in the Peace 


HE use made by the Allied Governments 

during the war, not only of propaganda, but 
also of public-opinion and public-behaviour 
research, may be taken as prophetic. 

It appears now most unlikely that these instru- 
ments for learning people’s desires, beliefs, and 
habits on the one hand, and for moving them to 
constructive action on the other, will be dropped 
when peace comes. They are certain to play an 
indispensable part in post-war export trade. 

International Organization 
The J. Walter Thompson Company Limited can 
justly claim to have helped in the steady develop- 
ment of the new propaganda techniques and the 
new research methods — both before the war, on 
behalf of industry, and since, on the Government’s 
behalf. And this experience, together with the 
Company’s international facilities, makes its services 
particularly valuable to business men faced with 
the problem of Britain’s overseas markets. 

It is true, of course, that the Company’s offices 
in the Occupied Countries are temporarily closed 
and that the London office and the offices in the 
United States, in South America, in India, and in 
the Dominions are carrying on their work with 
reduced staff. 

Planning Now 
Nevertheless, the offices now operating are able to 
undertake a limited amount of market research 
and post-war planning, and the European offices 
will, it is hoped, be reopened soon after the war ends. 

So far as the marketing problems affecting post- 
war export trade can be “ tackled” at this time 
without detriment to the war effort, it is generally 
agreed to be in the national interest that they should 
be. With this in mind, the J. Walter Thompson 
Company will be pleased to exchange views with 
any responsible concern that is interested in its 
international experience and facilities. 


J. Walter Thompson 
Company Limited 
6 Grafton Street, London, W.1 
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The small size of Northern Ireland and the short dis- 
tances to be covered led to the rapid development of road 
traffic after the last war. Soon, a mass of small road trans- 
port undertakings were operating with little co-ordination 
or regard for the real interest of the public, while periodic 
rate-cutting between rival operators added to the confus:on. 
To regulate the position, the Road and Rail Transport Act 
of 1935 was passed, under which the Northern Ireland Road 
Transport Board was established as a public utility, which 
gradually acquired almost all road transport undertakings 
operating passenger or freight services in Northern Ireland. 
A single authority was created to deal with public road 
transport, There remained, however, the position of road 
transport in relation to rail. The Act of 1935 provided for 
a system of pooling receipts between the Road Board and 
the three railway companies operating in Northern Ireland. 
This provision of the Act never operated, however, and, in 
fact, considerable rivalry existed before the war between 
the Road Board and the railways. In so far as passenger 
transport was concerned, the operations of the Road Board 
were successful, but in the case of freight transport it had 
become apparent that there was not a sufficient volume of 
public freight transport to enable both the Road Board and 
the railways to operate economically. 

The position has been radically altered by the war. Short- 
age of petrol has restricted the operations of private traders 
in the carriage of their goods by their own vehicles, The 
war has originated a large amount of direct war transport. 
In these ways, the volume of public transport has greatly 
increased, but it is realised that sooner or later the pro- 
blems which had arisen before the war will have to be 
solved. In the meantime, traders are concerned to ensure 
that no limitations will be imposed in regard to the carriage 
of merchandise by private lorries after the war, and that 
private transport will not be restricted on the pretext of 
securing that there is an adequate volume of traffic to enable 
public transport undertakings to operate efficiently. If, how- 
ever, as seems probable, the volume of public transport 
declines after the war to a level approaching the 1938 level, 
then the first solution would appear to be the amalgamation 
of all road and rail services in Northern Ireland under a 
single public utility organisation. It is admitted that the 
pre-war level of freight transport was quite inadequate to 
maintain the Road Transport Board and the three railway 
companies on an economic basis. The integration of road 
and rail services, so as to eliminate overlapping, is an 
essential development in the interest of efficiency, while 
important economies would also arise from the unification 
of the management, accountancy, technical and publicity 


 « noagama at present duplicated in four separate under- 
takings. 


The Indian Census 


In February, 1940, the Government of India decided to 
undertake a census of all India, and the report of the 
Census Commissioner is now available in this country. 
The 1941 census, which is the eighth in the series, was 
conducted under conditions of exceptional difficulty, owing 
to the war, shortage of staff and the political situation. 
Certain changes in the method of enumeration were 
employed. Thus the old system of counting the number 
of heads at midnight on a given date was replaced by an 
enumeration spread over a longer period and based on a 
previously prepared house list. Another change was the 
introduction of mechanical tabulation, which enabled the 
number of enumerators to be reduced. A third change was 
the abandonment of the system of language and script 
enumeration, as it was felt that Hindu-Moslem feeling 
would make the returns worthless where the Urdu and 
Hindu languages were concerned. The present census is 
described as a “utility” census report. The returns show 
the distribution of population by districts, sub-districts and 
towns and as between the different communities. Rela- 
tively little information is provided about economic and 
social conditions, but, in spite of its limitations, the present 
document is a valuable social record, and it is creditable 
— the "ee camo of India, amid its many burdens and 
es . im have been able to undertake a task of such 
The census shows that the 1941 population of Indi 
no fewer than 388,997,955, which is an increase of pe 
million in the last ten years. The report attributes this 
increase mainly to increased expectation of life, reduction 
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in maternal and child mortality and the downward trend 
of the death rate from such destructive diseases as cholera 
and the plague. Since 1920 the infant mortality rate has 
fallen from 195 per thousand to 160, and this cause alone 
is responsible for a population increase of 3,000,000. 
During the same period the general birth rate fiuctuated 
between 33 and 36 per thousand, and the general death rate 
declined from 31 per thousand to 22. The reduction in the 
rate of maternal mortality, which is now estimated at abou: 
20 per thousand, is attributable to improved public health 
services, and should tend to produce still further increases 
in population. The balance between the sexes has remained 
constant, though the proportion of women to men has fallen 
slightly in British India. For India as a whole, the ratio js 
935 women to every I,000 men. 

India is still overwhelmingly rural. Its urban population 
numbers 49} million, that of its countryside 3393 million—a 
proportion of roughly one to seven. This fact is also shown 
by the small number of towns compared with villages— 
2,703 towns to 655,892 villages. A town is regarded as a 
place with §,000 inhabitants, a city is a town with not less 
than 100,000. There were 58 cities in India in 1941, which 
is a considerable increase since 1931, when there were only 
35. The report emphasises the growing importance of city 
life in India, with the development of industry and the 
increase in overseas trade. It is significant that, in the last 
50 years, the population of Calcutta has been trebled, those 
of Madras and Bombay have doubled, and that of Lahore 
has quadrupled, while the same tendency to grow is shown 
in other cities, such as Karachi, Jamshedpur, Ahmadabad, 
Trivandrum and Sholapur, which have developed during the 
past fifty years from small villages to urban centres of con- 
siderable importance. 

The report contains some interesting information about 
the community grouping of the population in the various 
districts. For All India, including the Indian states, 66 per 
cent of the population are Hindu, 24 per cent Moslem, 
and 7 per cent tribal. In British India, the proportions are 
64.5 per cent Hindu, 27 per cent Moslem, and 1 per cent 
Christian, the Christian element being strongest in the 
Madras presidency. In Travancore state, Christians repre- 
sent 32 per cent of the population, and in Cochin state 29 
per cent. Persons of European origin, including British 
soldiers, represent about one in every thousand of the total 
population. 

At first sight, the tremendous extension of literacy— 
the increase amounting to 70 per cent for All India (60 per 
cent male and 150 per cent female)—might seem to give 
ground for satisfaction. But the actual figures of literacy 
reveal the incredible backwardness in this respect of the 
Indian population. The standard was a very low one—the 
ability 10 read a simple letter, and not as in previous years 
to read one and write the answer. Yet the figure for women 
in the whole population is only 2 per cent. In Punjab, the 
literacy figure is 13, which covers a 390 per cent increase 
for women ; Bombay shows a literacy of 30 per cent for 
males and 9 per cent for females ; Bengal 25 per cent and 
7 per cent for men and women respectively. The highest 
figure is found in the two princely states of Travancore and 
Cochin, where it is 45 per cent, which is four times as high 
as in any province of British India. The Commissioner ¢x- 
presses the hope that broadcasting, by making the people 
conscious of a want of education, may tend to reduce 
illiteracy. This might help, but it is clear that vigorous 
efforts will have to be made by the authorities if this 
deplorable feature of Indian life is to be remedied. 

Taken as a whole, the census has the effect of whetting 
the appetite for more information. The vital statistics, th¢ 
population groupings, and the literacy returns are of great 
interest and importance. It is to be hoped that, as soon 4s 
practicable, the Government of India will be able to make a 
census giving information about occupations, agriculture 
and industry, housing, public health and schools, 2nd 
enabling the formation of a comprehensive picture about 
how the Indians live and work. 


Books Received 


U.S. Foreign Policy. By W. Li ) Haniish 
¢ ; . Lippmann. (London) Hani 
Hamilton. 109 pages. 6s. net. . 


Women at War. 


By M. Goldsmith. (London) Lindsay 


Drummond. 223 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 
A Better Britain in a Better World. By R. Muir. (London) 
King and Staples. 176 pages. 2s. net. 
A one History of Labour Conditions in the United States 


America, 1789 to the Present Day. J. Kuczynski. 
(London) Fr. Muller, Ltd. 228 Roan b= 6d. net. 
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Russia at War 


Output of Arms 


NFORMATION about the situation in the Soviet war 

industries has recently been more scarce than usual. 
The black-out of facts and figures so familiar in othe 
belligerent countries prevails in Russia, too; and, in 
addition, the discussion of economic and industrial problems 
which for a time was very common in Russia at war has 
been abated. Moscow publications now give extremely few 
glimpses into the development of the industrial war effort 
in the Urals and the Asiatic industrial centres, which until 
a short time ago was widely discussed; and nothing has 
been published lately except either very general over-all 
percentage figures of increases in production or scattered 
detailed accounts of output records obtained by individual 
workers. Crucial problems such as the replacement of raw 
material and fuel resources lost to the enemy; the problems 
of industrial organisation in the east; the special labour 
problems of regions only recently opened to industry; the 
new geographical distribution of war production; and the 
regional variations in output, wages and the cost of living— 
all these and similar aspects of Russia’s war economy are 
now shrouded in increasing secrecy. 

It is by the victories of Russian arms on the battlefield 
that the achievements of ‘Russian factories can now be 
gauged. General Sabennikov, the Russian commander on the 
Orel sector, stated last week that during the decisive phase 
of the fighting for Orel his artillery was able to cover every 
yard of ground on the average with nearly two guns; the 
density of the barrage at Orel was “at least ten times as 
large as that at Verdun.” The credit for this stupendous 
saturation of fire power belongs, of course, to the Russian 
war industries, even allowing for the very substantial 
contribution made by Lend-Lease deliveries. 

The production drive in the Urals and Siberia apparently 
went on unabated during the first half of this year. In a 
recent report the Deputy Commissar of the Munitions 
Industry, M. Khrunichev, stated that, during the first six 
months of 1943, the Russian munition factories produced 
nearly §0 per cent more than during the first half of 1942. 
This figure of 50 per cent is an average covering all types of 
munitions. The same statement mentioned an eight-fold 
increase in the output of the “most essential types of 
munitions”; in the manufacture of shells, for instance, 
special emphasis was laid on armour-piercing power to 
immobilise the German Tiger tanks; and the ordnance 
factories have concentrated on new kinds of self-propelled 
guns, 

On the production of tanks and aeroplanes reports have 
been still less specific. Not even percentage increases have 
been published lately. Instead, a very considerable improve- 
ment and modernisation in the technique of production has 
been reported. Automatic electric welding machines have 
been introduced in many factories in the Urals, which has 
made it possible to speed uv and perfect the manufacture 
of tanks as well as to save skilled labour. “A girl who only 
recently left a collective farm for a factory (one report goes) 
is able on an automatic welding machine to turn out 4s 
many tank parts as five skilled welders used to produce by 
hand.” Much has also been done to ensure an even flow of 
Output from aircraft factories. New multi-spindle lathes 
have been brought into use, with a very large economy 1n 
labour and machines. In scme instances only an eighth of 
the previous number of workers are now required to carry 
out 2 particular operation; and one multi-spindle lathe does 
the work which twelve times as many lathes of the previous 
type used to do. The experimental machine tool factory 
“Lathe Constructor” is said to have worked out a method 
by which an even flow of output can be maintained even in 
Processes involving transport of very heavy loads up to 
1§ tons. 

Many of the new technical devices, which have recently 
been given publicity, still remain in the experimental stage; 
but many others have been put into operation and have 
enabled a number of armament factories to switch over to 
mass production. The tendency towards “ americanisation, 
which has been apparent in Russia ever since the first Five 
Year Plan, appears to be a dominant influence in the many 


new industrial centres in the Urals which have sprung up 
in the course of the war like mushrooms. Shortages ot 
labour and raw materials seem to have stimulated this trend 
very markedly. 

lhe weakest spot in the Ural war industries has always 
been the supply of fuel and electricity. In this respect the 
northern and central regions of the Urals are in an even 
worse position than the southern regions, which are nearer 
—though by no means near—to the coal basins of Kuznetsk 
and Karaganda. In the course of this year some progress 
has been made in the exploitation of local resources of coal 
and other fuels. The Sverdlovsk region—very important for 
its tank and aircraft factories—has doubled its output of 
electricity and trebled its output of coal. It seems doubtful, 
however, whether the fuel bottleneck has really been broken; 
and the fact that the shortages of coal and electricity in the 
central and northern parts of the Urals have not frustrated 
the plans for industrial expansion there is in itself a 
remarkable achievement. It can only be explained by the 
extraordinarily energetic and strict allocation of fuel, accord- 
ing to priorities, to the factories which have lacked and 
needed it most. 
__ The spirit in which the Urals drive is being continued is 
illustrated by a new collective letter “from the workers of 
the Urals to their beloved leader, Marshal Stalin.” The 
letter contains the promise: 

. . . to work still more smoothly and enthusiastically in 
order to help the Red Army drive the Fascist beast into its 
grave as quickly as possible. 

The Urals people swear by their lives and their honour 
to keep their word and give in 1943 twice as much armaments 
and ammunition of the best quality as in the previous year. 


End of Co-Education 


The new school year in Russia starts with a sensational 
reform. The co-education of boys and girls in secondary 
schools has been prohibited; and in the new year separate 
schools for pupils of the different sexes must be provided 
right from the beginning. The reform is to be enforced with 
the utmost determination. 

The Regional and Territorial Party Executive Committees 
and the People’s Commissariats of the USSR and of the 
Autonomous Republic must guarantee the carrying out of 
this important Government decision (Pravda). 

The sudden liquidation of the co-educational secondary 
school will put a heavy strain on the Soviet school system, 
which has already been to a very large extent disorganised 
and weakened by the war. No reasons have been given 
officially to explain this step, which marks a significant 
departure from Soviet pedagogical principles. Co-education 
was until recently regarded as one of the progressive features 
in which Soviet schools took a particular pride. The reform 
is, no doubt, in keeping with the reforms carried out a few 
vears before the war, which brought the Russian school 
back to its more or less traditional path. The so-czlled self- 
government of school children was then abolished; the 
authority of the teacher was re-established; uniforms for 
school children, as well as formal examinations, were 
reintroduced; and, last but not least, fees were introduced 
for secondary schools attendance. In the same way the 
abolition of mixed schools undoubtedly aims at the re-estab- 
lishment of a more rigid discipline along orthodox lines— 
and may be associated with a determination, by a greater 
concentration on hcusewifery and mothercraft subjects in 
the education of girls, to restore the ravaged home life of 
Russia. 

Even so, the question still remains why this latest reform 
is being carried out just now, and why there has been so 
marked an insistence on its urgency. It may be hazarded 
that it has been made necessary by some deterioration in 
standards of behaviour, owing to mass evacuations, home- 
lessness, lack of parental care, inadequate supervision and 
so on. The growth of juvenile delinquency is a common 
phenomenon in every belligerent country; and it is only 
natural that in Russia, where so much more of normal family 
life has been uprooted and destroyed than elsewhere, 
juvenile delinquency should have assumed a correspond- 
ingly larger scale. The urgency with which the liquidation 
of mixed schools is now being enforced suggests that the 
position may have even become somewhat alarming. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Motor Cars After the War 


HE motor industry, quite rightly, is beginning to lay 
its plans for the future, for the change-over from the 
production of aircraft, military vehicles and other war 
equipment to the manufacture of automobiles for civilians. 
It will have an important part to play after the war, not 
only in providing employment and in satisfying the demand 
for motor cars, but also in earning foreign exchange. For 
these reasons it will be of great advantage if the industry 
makes all the preparations necessary for a quick change- 
over from war to peace production ; it will be of equally 
great advantage if the industry can devise a policy which 
would lead to a substantial expansion in its size above 
the pre-war level and enable it to secure a much bigger share 
than hitherto in the world market for automobiles. 

The potential home demand for motor cars will be very 
large after the war. Great Britain’s stock of private cars, 
numbering some two millions before the war, will be 
seriously depleted. Production was suspended in 1940 and, 
in spite of the petrol restrictions, a substantial proportion 
of the pre-war stock will be worn out and unfit for further 
use. While it is difficult, at this stage, to forecast the 
number of serviceable cars available after the war, it may 
not be much more than half the pre-war figure. Even in 
the best of the industry’s pre-war years, in 1937, its output 
of private cars and taxis fell short of 400,000 units. At 
this annual rate, the industry would require 24} years to 
bring the stock of cars back to the pre-war level and no 
less than 5 years to replace the whole of the pre-war stock, 
without making any allowance for exports. 

Overseas demand is likely to be no less buoyant after 
the war, for all the large producing countries in North 
America and on the Continent of Europe have ceased to 
manufacture private motor cars. The world’s total stock 
of cars and taxis numbered 35 million units at the end of 
1938, of which 25 millions (275 millions in 1940) were in 
the United States. Europe’s stock of about 4} millions will 
be even more depleted than Great Britain’s, but America’s 
fleet of serviceable vehicles may have been reduced to a 
lesser extent. The United States and Canada are the only 
two major countries, besides Great Britain, which are 
likely to resume production fairly quickly, and even the 
United States, whose output reached 3} millions in 1941, 
will not be in a position, at that rate, to meet the enor- 
mous replacement demand at home and abroad in much 
less than 3 to 4 years. True, the United States and Canada 
can, and probably will, step up their output well above their 

. tecord levels. Nevertheless, manufacturers in this country 
are not likely to bz short of export orders for some years. 
In 1937, the best pre-war year, Great Britain exported 
78,000 private cars and chassis, valued at £8,325,000, an 
average of £107 per vehicle. This was merely a fraction 
of America’s exports of 273,000 cars, valued at $141 millions, 
in that year and, besides, most of the cars sent abroad 
from this country went to the Empire. In the seliers’ 
market during the immediate post-war years British manu- 
facturers should find no difficulty in improving on this 
figure and in entering fresh markets. They should aim at 
selling abroad at an annual rate of at least 200,000 cars 

6 y " 

If British manufacturers are to replace the domestic stock 
of cars in five years and also to export at a rate of 200,000 
vehicles a year, they would have to increase the rate of 
production to 600,000 vehicles a year, an increase of more 
than 50 per cent over the best performance in the past. 
There should be no serious difficulty or delay in raising 
output to this level, though it can only be done by produc- 
ing pre-war models, that is, by the utilisation of available 
tools and jigs, at any rate for the first post-war season. The 
United States is likely to adopt a similar policy though it 
must be remembered that its models are two vears later 
than the British industry’s. If for this reason alone. it is 
vital that the British industry should be preparing to 
bring out wholly new models, and as soon as possible, in- 
corporating all the improvements of the last few years, both 


in materials and in engineering technique. During the period 
of transition it may be necessary, for the sake of foreign 
exchange, to give priority to the export market and to con- 
trol prices to avoid an immediate rise. 

The heavy replacement demand at home and abroad 
after the war, and the prospect of a further expansion in 
the number of car owners, will give the motor industry its 
long-awaited chance to put British cars on the map. An 
assured market for something like 600,000 cars a year, if 
only for a few years, should enable it to organise the in- 
dustry on American lines and to secure the economies of 
mass production which are essential if costs are to be re- 
duced to a competitive level in the world’s markets. The 
large British private car manufacturing groups—including 
the Austin, Ford and Morris groups—are in a position to 
carry out the necessary technical reorganisation and, in- 
dividually, to achieve a rate of output which would yield 
substantial economies. If necessary, a further measure of 
financial concentration could be undertaken to add stil! 
further to their potential sales. True, even an output of 
600,000 cars a year is still less than a sixth of the American 
figure for 1941. But there is a point in every industry— 
and this may be within the 600,000 a year limit—where the 
economies achieved by still further expansion are negligible. 

It may also become expedient for the firms engaged ‘n 
mass production to reconsider their past policy of produc- 
ing each season a large variety of models in the hope that 
at least one of them will prove a winner. The manufac- 
turers know their market and they are conscious of the 
economies that could be reaped by a reduction in the 
number of models. If they have not done so in the past it is 
because the public demand for variety is too strong, and 
it may be that this will continue after the war. There might, 
however, be scope for some agreed reduction of types. 
There would still be room, of course, for small-scale manu- 
facturers catering for the more expensive tastes. These first- 
class engineering firms—to mention only Rolls-Royce—hav: 
been a valuable asset to this country. 

But if the mass-produced British car is to be put on 
the map it will be desirable also to reconsider taxation 
policy. The horse-power tax, as much as the tariff, has 
provided British manufacturers with a secure home market, 
for the simple reason that the United States, with its biz 
cars, did not find it worth while to cater specially for the 
British demand, nearly two-thirds of which was for cars 
of 10 h.p. or less. But, for the same reason, British manu- 
facturers found it impossible to sell their cars in foreign 
countries. It may be that an increase in the scale of the 
British industry, together with the increases in costs of pro- 
duction in the United States that seem inevitable, wil 
enable Great Britain to compete without protection. But 
even if this is not so, and protection for the home market 
continues to be necessary (it can be fully justified on 
defence grounds) there would be advantages in relying on 
Straight tariff protection, or on some other method which 
did not handicap the British industry in the world market 
or condemn the British motorist to a less satisfactory c2° 
than he would desire. But protection is not the sole, nor 
even perhaps the main, purpose of the horse-power tax, 
and if it were abolished some other means of raising the 
revenue would have to be found. The familiar alternative is 
the petrol duty—but a very high price of petrol might dis- 
courage the big car almost as effectively as the horse-powe! 
tax. A third possibility is a tax graded according to the 
original cost of cars, so that a big cheap car (the type that 
the industry should be encouraged to develop) would be 
taxed more lightly than a small de luxe car. 

The industry thus has no shortage of problems to be 
faced in its reconstruction plans, and some of them can 
only be solved after decisions have been taken by the 
Government. Time is getting short; if there is to be 2 
permanent expansion in the industry the decisions should 
not be too long delayed. The chance may not recur. 
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British Insurance Looks Ahead 


IKE other major industries, British insurance is keenly 
absorbed in discussions of post-war problems. Apart, 
perhaps, from the industrial life offices, it would be wrong 
to say that the industry is anxious about its future. On the 
contrary, it faces the prospect with confidence ; it has 
shown a high degree of adaptability to war requirements, and 
is in a strong financial position ; the large numbers of its 
pre-war stafl—over 60 per cent—at present serving with 
the Forces have been generously treated, and their places 
held open for their return to civil life ; schemes of education 
have been kept going, chiefly for the benefit of those who 
are prisoners of war. But there is realisation of the need, in 
certain directions, for a new outlook and new policies. This 
realisation arises partly from the upheaval created by the 
war, which has brought simplifications of procedure and a 
degree of market co-operation hitherto thought impossible, 
and partly, no doubt, by the challenge implicit in the 
Beveridge Report—but in large measure it is a culmination 
of trends of thought criginating long before the present war. 
It shows itself in articles and discussions in the insurance 
Press ; in the very interesting presidential address of Mr 
W. H. Walker to the Insurance Institute of London in 
March this year; and in the appointment by the British 
Insurance Association—a body representative of all branches 
of the industry—of a committee to study post-war problems. 
To stimulate this self-analysis there has also been a measure 
of criticism from without, its latest manifestation coming 
from a rather unexpected quarter in the form of a pamphlet 
by Sir George Mitcheson, JP, MP, the chairman of the 
Political Committee of the Constitutional Club. 

The burden of Sir George’s complaint is this. He is con- 
cerned only with fire, accident and casualty insurance, and 
uses collated summaries showing a premium income in 1937 
of £125 millions, claims of 48 per cent, commission of 185 
per cent, and expenses of 224 per cent, the balance of 11 
per cent being taken as profit. The items for commission, 
expenses and “profit” amount to £65 millions, and Sir 


George argues that these could all be covered by a maximum 
of £30 millions, thereby saving the insuring public £35 
millions annually. This very large economy is to be achieved 
by the creation of a monopoly, subscribed to by the com- 
panies in proportion to their existing business—the position 
of Lloyd’s Underwriters is not discussed—to have only one 
new business section and one claims branch in each area : 
this, Sir George considers, will reduce expenses to 10 per 
cent, a saving of 12 per cent, but he does not show how 
he arrives at his calculation. Brokers are to be encouraged 
at the expense of agents, but commissions generally are to be 
reduced at an average saving of 10 per cent, and profit is to 
be fixed at § per cent, a reduction of 6 per cent. 

There is, of course, much in Sir George’s pamphlet that is 
hopelessly ill-informed. For example, although his scheme is 
not to apply to “foreign business of any kind,” he is 
apparently unaware that of the premium figure of £125 
millions considerably more than half was derived from 
overseas sources. Overseas insurance constitutes a valuable 
export business, which benefits the British community by 
conferring upon it the ability to import goods of a value 
equivalent to the profits, and through the revenue derived 
from taxation on those profits ; overseas business, incident- 
ally, is in general more profitable than insurance in Great 
Britain. This error alone throws out the whole of Sir 
George’s calculations, and is perhaps sufficient reason for 
dismissing the proposed monopoly. The commission item 
quoted by him is a hybrid figure, comprising various 
elements of original and reinsurance commission, both at 
home and abroad, and the average commission paid to agents 
on home business is certainly very much lower than 18} per 
cent. The figures make no allowance for adjustment of re- 
serves, and the apparent profits are subject to numerous 
charges which appear in the profit and loss accounts of the 
companies. As the figures published in The Economist In- 
surance Supplements of pre-war days show, the actual profit 
on fire, accident and marine business seldom, if ever, reached 
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5 per cent, and the majority of companies would undoubtedly 
be very pleased if they could be assured a steady favourable 
balance of this ratio on their home business. 

Nevertheless, there is a certain substratum of truth in 
Sir George’s criticism of the present agency and branch 
system. There is a strong case for raising the status of the 
intermediary, aiming ultimately at the elimination ol part- 
time and “ own-case” agents. It would not, however, be 
practicable to require all business to be negotiated by 
brokers. One reason for this is that the brokers have closer 
connections with Lloyd’s Underwriters than with the com- 
panies ; this does not mean that they do not place a great 
deal of business—especially shares of large fire and marine 
policies—with the companies, but it does mean that they 
tend to consider it their primary duty to act as feeders to 
Lloyd’s. Secondly, the essential attribute of the broker is 
his skill in placing business, in finding the best market, 
and the creation of business through sales’ effort is not 
his real métier. If, as Sir George seems to think, this country 
had reached the stage where the whole community realised 
without pressure the need for adequate insurance of all 
kinds, then the broker, as sole intermediary, might be a 
reasonable solution. As things are, the general state of under- 
insurance must now, and for a long time to come, necessitate 
active propagation through salesmanship—in other words, 
the inclusion in insurance charges of an element of sales 
cost is still justified. A great advance could be made if, 
besides the brokers, only full-time agents or direct repre- 
sentatives of the companies, with recognised professional 
qualifications, were permitted to function. Such a radical 
change would, of course, require legislation, but the ground 
for this might well be prepared by the companies. 

In the matter of branch offices, it is not so much a 
question of there being too many as, from the point of view 
of public service, of their being in the wrong places. The 
centre of a city with a population of half a million may 
contain fifty branch offices, and a town with fifty thousand 
inhabitants nearly as many sub-offices ; but the small town 
or suburban area—with its branch offices of the banks, :ts 
gas and electricity showrooms—will contain no insurance 
office at all, apart, perhaps, from the branch of an industrial 
company. This problem is, no doubt, one which cannot be 
fully solved without a measure of inter-company concentra- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is a remarkable fact that some concerns 
which have been under common management for as long as 
twenty years have still not rationalised their branch systems. 
Insurance, as a whole, still tends to think of its relations 
with the community too much in terms of connections, and 
not enough as a public service. 

Would changes on these lines lead to any reduction in 
costs? Without a detailed investigation, it is impossible to 
give an answer. In the United States and Canada, where 
the professional agent functions side by side with the 
broker, expense ratios are generally higher than here. Higher 
ratios may, however, be justifiable if they bring a correspond- 
ing improvement in service ; conversely reductions in ex- 
pense ratios are not necessarily desirable per se. Many 
years ago the Fire Officers’ Committee initiated a policy of 
granting rate reductions for approved safety devices ; this 
led at the same time to lower premiums and higher ex- 
penses, and the rise in ratios of expenses to premiums was 
considerable. Later moves in the same direction were the 
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establishment of a station for testing materials and {ire. 
fighting appliances, and, quite recently, the launching oj 
an advertising campaign to prevent fires. By refrainino trom 
making these moves the companies might have kept their 
premium income higher and their expenses lower, but they 
would have been neglecting their duty to their Policyholders 
—to say nothing of their social function. The fact is tha, 
expense ratios are meaningless unless analysed into thei; 
constituent elements ; to talk, as Sir George Mitcheson does 
of the policyholder having to pay “well over £1 for every 
ros, worth of insurance value he receives,” is sheer nonsense 
All the same, there is undoubted scope for economy jn 
certain directions ; the wartime practice of issuing collective 
fire and marine policies is an example of saving introduced 
without any deterioration—indeed, with an improvement— 
in service to policyholders. 

Positively, therefore, there exists a need for improving 

the status of the insurance intermediary, coupled with a more 
logical branch system ; furthermore, all economies should 
be diligently pursued which do not involve a loss of service. 
Beyond this there is much that the industry could accomplish 
by: closer co-operation among the various sections of the 
market—it has been found possible to sink sectional differ- 
ences for the purposes of war, why not for peace? Rating 
improvement must no doubt be left to the individual com- 
pany or underwriter, or to the tariff organisation, but the 
market as a whole could join together for purposes of re- 
search, first, into ways and means of reducing losses, and, 
secondly, into the needs of consumers. By the Beveridge 
plan the task of satisfying the basic insurance needs of indi- 
viduals in the community would be entrusted to the State, 
but there remains for private enterprise an immense field in 
providing cover over and above the legal minima, and in 
risks not covered by the plan. Lessons learned from research 
could be driven home by appropriate schemes of collective 
advertising. If these things are left exclusively to tariff bodies 
they are likely to remain undone in those classes of business 
where the tariff position is not strong. There are, of course, 
some things which could be accomplished by a group of 
leading offices acting together—for example, the introdjiction 
of standardised accountancy forms and procedure. If the 
majority of offices had been using revenue accounts designed 
to show the true underwriting results, Sir George would not 
have been able to contend that profits are excessive. 
_ Abroad, British insurance will be called upon to play an 
important réle in the rebuilding of Europe. There will be 
a strong demand for provision of insurance and reinsurance 
facilities from this country, the more so in that the German 
and Italian offices are not likely to be popular—nor for that 
matter to have the necessary financial resources—for some 
time to come. It can hardly be expected that business will 
be profitable in the immediate post-war period, and it may 
be, therefore, that reinsurance relationships with Continental 
offices will tend to be on a more intimate and permanent 
basis than has characterised them in the past. It is to be 
hoped that British companies and Lloyd’s Underwriters will 
never again enter into unbridled competition in overseas 
markets ; their activities can and should be complementary 
rather than competitive. Perhaps the visit to French North 
Africa, just announced, of a British Insurance Mission com- 
prising two general managers and a member of Lloyd’s may 
be taken as a happy augury for the future. 


Business Notes 


Markets and Quebec 


__ Though stock markets have continued outw: 
with only a moderate volume of dealings, hee 
has remained firm. Neither the Kremlin’s decision to recall 
M. Litvinov from Washington nor the Australian ele 
torate’s vote for a Labour Government has caused ta 
a ripple on the _ surface, though the implications 
outwardly, could hardly have been welcome to investors as 
such. Conversely, the fall of Kharkov, despite its unques- 
tioned significance, brought in no new buying orders. The 
explanation of the markets’ continuing but rather unenter- 
prising fortitude lies mainly in the persistent refusal of 
holders to part with their stock in present Conditions Since 
Mr Churchill went to Quebec, in fact, there has been an 
air of subdued expectancy on the Stock Exchange, which 
may mean a great deal in terms of the future, but has put 
an effective brake on any immediate increase in activity. 


The market view is that the Conference heralds an imme- 
diate and considerable increase in the scope of the military 
effort of the United Nations. For investors, that would 
involve a change of emphasis and perspective, because 
the design undoubtedly -will be mainly to shorten the 
duration of the war, perhaps by many months. Up to now, 
the suggestion that the stock markets have “discounted 
the end of the war” has been only partially true. A vc 
torious end sooner or later has been taken for granted— 
there would have been no investment at all without it—but 
there has been no effort to put a time-limit on hostilitics. 
If events in the near future made the war seem likely to end 
not “sooner or later,” but within a relatively measurable 
period, investors (like the Government) would have to do 4 
great deal of hard thinking, Hitherto, they have bought 
shares in industries, at home and abroad, whose recovery 
after the war was more or less a foregone conclusion, and 
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given a wider berth to those to which the opposite applied. 
But if the date at which hostilities in Europe will end could 
be scen more clearly, they would have to consider many 
more difficult questions, like the incidence of Government 
controls in the post-war transition period ; the prospects of 
individual industries of obtaining labour, materials and 
finance for the change-over ; the possible extent of taxation 
reliefs ; the timing of the release of popular purchasing 
power—and much else on which they have at present very 
little to work upon, Beyond that, the details of the indus- 
trial and investment set-up, in the more permanent regime 
which will follow the transition period, are virtually un- 
explored territory. Many current price relationships will 
doubtless be greatly changed when investors have dis- 
covered, in due time, the answers to all these questions. 
Meanwhile, a more definite lead from the Government, on 
its post-war policy, would be distinctly helpful, here as 
elsewhere, 
* ® * 


Electricity a National Service 


The rounding off of the organisation of the electricity 
supply industry as a public service is advocated in the 
well-drafted report of the Electrical Power Engineers’ 
Association, representing the technical staff of the industry. 
The Electricity (Supply) Act, 1926, was designed to link up 
the generating resources of Great Britain by means of an 
“electric grid”; the Electricity Board, which administers 
the scheme, acts as a purchaser and supplier of electricity in 
bulk. This arrangement, though it has brought many advan- 
tages, remains defective in that generation and distribution 
cannot be planned to the best advantage. The Association 
therefore suggests that a single authority—a National 
Electricity Supply Board—shou!d be responsible for gener- 
ation, transmission, distribution and utilisation. Generation 
and bulk transmission would be controlled nationally, but 
the detailed administration of distribution and _ utilisation 
would be on a regional basis. Great Britain would there- 
fore be divided into distribution areas, to be determined in 
the first instance by the Electricity Commissioners, but sub- 
ject to modification by the Board in the light of experience. 
Each region would be under the control of a_ regional 
distribution engineer and manager appointed by the 
National Electricity Supply Board, and they wou!d be sub- 
divided into districts in accordance with technical and 
administrative considerations. Further a regional consulta- 
tive committee would be set up in each region; its main 
function would be to collaborate with the regional manager 
in dealing with the requirements, interests and problems o! 
the consumers in the region. Organised on this basis as a 
national public service, electricity could be supplied more 
cheaply and more efficiently. The members of the Board 
would not be elected representatives of the industry, but 
would be appointed by the Government, in consultation 
with the Electricity Commissioners. Some of them would 
be appointed for their technical qualifications, and others 
as “ representatives of broad interests vitally concerned in 
the electricity supply industry.” 


* 


In transferring the statutory undertakings to the Board, 
the guiding principle should be, in the view of the Associ- 
ation, that undertakers should make neither profit nor loss, 
and that, unless otherwise agreed, purchase should be on 
the basis of payment of “ the fair value, that is capital cost 
less depreciation, of the physical assets.” In the case of 
local authority undertakings, the Board would take over the 
liability for payment of the outstanding debts ; in the case 
of company undertakings, the Board would take over out- 
standing debts and their fair value would be paid with the 
Board’s stock. The idea of turning the supply of electricity 
into a national service now probably commands a good 
deal of support ; the scheme prepared by the technicians 
of the industry is attractive in its general outline; its 
details, and especially those relating to the method of 
transferring statutory undertakings to the Board, require 
further discussion and elaboration. 


* + + 


An American Business Emissary 


Mr Bric A. Johnston, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, has paid a visit to this 
country with the object of harmonising the points of view 
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of British and American business about post-war aims, He 
has informed British business men and workers of the 
faith of American business in an expanding world economy 
and private enterprise, and of its willingness to collaborate 
with Great Britain and other nations in reviving world trade 
and improving standards of living. The impression he has 
gained by discussing post-war problems with British busi- 
ness men is that they are concerned with three main issues: 
the adjustment of tariffs, especially by the United States ; 
the stabilisation of currencies ; the creation of conditions in 
world trade that will enable them to make a profit. ‘Mr 
Johnston pointed out that business men in the United 
States were fully alive to the fact that Great Britain will 
have to seek a substantial expansion in exports to make 
good the fall in its income from overseas investments and 
would consider the adjustment of tariffs. He pointed out 
that, in his view, America, with a national income well 
above the pre-war level, would provide an expanding 
market for high-class consumers’ goods which should enable 
this and other countries to increase their exports. Mr 
Johnston’s fact-finding enquiry has brought home to him 
the strong views held by British business men on the sub- 
ject of American tariff policy whose downward adjustment 
will be one of the most potent factors in the revival of 
world trade. 
x * * 


Exports and Imports 


An interesting point of view on the réle of exports in 
America’s trade was given by Mr Warren Lee Pierson, 
President of the Export-Import Bank—created and owned 
by the Government of the United States—in an address 
reported in a recent issue of Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
His line of reasoning is reflected in these sentences: 

The industrial machine of the United States has grown 
too big to be healthy in its own backyard .. . to utilise its 
capacity at a profit or to give full employment to our people 
if it is limited to producing for the domestic market. We 
believe, therefore, that American industry must . . . take 
advantage of the demand for its products overseas. This 
demand can be made effective only if the purchasing power 
of our foreign customers is substantially increased—in part 
by an enlightened policy toward the reduction of trade bar- 
riers everywhere, but principally by aiding those customers 
to release and acquire the great reservoirs of wealth which 
they already possess. 

Mr. Pierson thus seems to regard exports as a kind of 
safety valve for the huge productive capacity of the United 
States. “American capital and technical assistance” will 
provide an immediate outlet, and, he hopes, by enlarging 
the purchasing power of other countries, also a permanent 
outlet. This is the policy which has been pursued actively 
by Great Britain in the nineteenth century, though not for 
the same reason. While Great Britain kept the door wide 
epen to imports until 1932, when a moderate tariff was 
introduced, Mr Pierson expressed the warning that “our 
industries would be foolish to sacrifice their great domestic 
market to gain one abroad.” The logic of his reasoning 
would seem to point to the accumulation of foreign 
surpluses by the United States on a huge scale. Unless 
he envisages an active policy of foreign lending the safety- 
valve will jam. On this point his address was obscure ; it 
is difficult, for example, to square his statement that Brazil 
could “maintain a huge excess of imports on .a debt-free 
basis.” If he meant that American expenditure on produc- 
tive equipment in Brazil is likely to yield a return, there 
still remains the problem of paying interest and, ultimately, 
of repayment of capital, which can only be done by goods 
and services. Mr Pierson’s conception of the raison d’étre 
for American exports stands in striking contrast to the 
present attitude towards exports in this country, where they 
have come to be regarded as vital, not to employ surplus 
industrial capacity, but as a means of providing the foreign 
exchange for vital imports of food and raw materials. 


x * x 


Export-Import Bank 


Mr Pierson gave an interesting account, both of the 
methods of the Export-Import Bank and of the achieve- 
ments it already has to its credit. The bank was founded in 
1934 to finance the development of the resources of the 
Western Hemisphere and to facilitate trade between the 
United States and other countries. It was set up to supple- 
ment, rather than to compete with, private financial institu- 
tions. The scale of its operation is shown by the fact or 
advances exceeding $1,000 million have been authorised, o 
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which $640 million are outstanding. As a condition for the 
granting of credits 
all machinery and materials not available in the country of 
the borrowers shall be purchased or loaned in the United 
States and such machinery and materials shall be transported 
in American ships. 
This, then, is an example—not entirely unknown, of course, 
in British transactions with other countries—of the practical 
application of Mr Pierson’s views about American export 
policy. The list of development schemes financed by the 
Export-Import Bank is impressive. For example, it is now 
assisting Brazil in constructing a large modern steel mill at 
Volta Redonda and in opening the rich Itabira iron mines, 
in electrifying and modernising part of its railway system, 
in improving highways and the facilities of the port of Rio de 
Janeiro. In Mexico the bank is also aiding in the construc- 
tion of a steel mill and in the improvement of highways ; in 
Uruguay it is financing the completion of the great Rio 
Negro hydro-electric project, and so on. In fact, the bank, 
while undoubtedly and deliberately assisting American ex- 
ports of capital goods, is at the same time rendering a service 
to the countries concerned by assisting them in the develop- 
ment of their resources. 


* * * 


Gold Quotas Under White Scheme 


One of the principal, and it may be said more sur- 
prising, modifications of the original White Plan in the 
recently published revised draft is the proposed raising of 
gold contributions to 50 per cent of quotas. This means a 
total contribution ranging from $2,500 million to as much 
as $4,000 million if sufficient countries join the scheme. 
From its peak level of $22,800 million in October, 1941, 
the US monetary gold stock has declined by some $500 
million, and during this period the rest of the world has 
on balance absorbed the current world output of perhaps 
$2,500 million. At the end of 1942—the latest date for which 
fairly comprehensive figures are available—the principal 
recorded gold holdings of countries other than the United 
States were as shown in the following table: — 


Gotp Ho.pincs Enp 1942 


$ (in millions) 


ee ee eee 2,000 Other Latin-American 
Switzerland .......... 824 OS GB Feed Ss 290 
PR iccneeecnseee 735 DOE oteac ¥uvasees 335 
South Africa ......... 572 British India ........ 274 
Netherlands.......... 506 Moumenie. :.....5... 241 
6 wceelanies 354 Total of above....... 6,131 
Other countries ...... +718 





* Brazil, $115 million; Chile, $36 million; Colombia, $24 
million; Peru, $25 million; Uruguay, $89 milliion + Includ- 
ing B.L.S. $24 million. 


During the current year there has been a continuing, if 
slight, increase in the holdings of neutral countries ; for 
example, the combined holdings of Switzerland, Sweden 
and Turkey rose from the equivalent of $1,273 million in 
December, 1942, to $1,348 million in April. It should be 
mentioned that many Canadian gold holdings do not figure in 
the above table, having been transferred to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board. Since the non-American holdings 
considerably exceed the maximum contribution that would 
be called for under the revised scheme, it might seem at 
first sight that this could be provided without difficulty. 
The Point is, of course, that these outside holdings are not 
distributed proportionately to the probable allotment of 
quotas under the scheme. This country in particular, which 
might be required to deposit $500 million or more, had 
by September, 1941, already disposed of all but some 
4,000,000 ounces of its pre-war holding of close on 80 million 
ounces. Since that date, presumably, the reserve has been 
depleted still further. It is hardly to be supposed that this 
country will be willing in the difficult post-war transition 
phase, when its exports will have to bear the strain of 
meeting the gap in the current balance of payments and 
possibly of effecting some repayment of overseas sterling 
holdings, to export goods to the value of, say, £125 million 
simply to acquire a gold reserve. To burden the capital 
position still further with the service of an unnecessa 
gold loan would surely be almost equally undesirable. 


* x * 


Neutrals and ‘ Tainted’ Securities 


By the terms of a Bank of England notice issued thi 
week, no interest, dividends or capital repayments re 
received by, or credited to, persons resident in Sweden or 
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Switzerland until collecting banks here have received solemn 
and detailed declarations from selected banking institution; 
in those two countries to the effect that the securities con. 
cerned are free from any enemy taint. These new declara- 
tions differ from those hitherto required in two important 
respects. First, a neutral banking institution of Standing 
assumes the responsibility of confirming the title to the 
securities “ either as a matter of personal knowledge or from 
full proof obtained and verified ” ; secondly, a history of the 
location of the securities since September, 1939, must now 
be supplied. This step is an earnest of the declared inten- 
tions of the United Nations to compel the Axis Powers (first 
and foremost Germany) to disgorge their loot, or at worst 
to prevent them from enjoying any benefit therefrom. It js 
presumably one of the first fruits of the study undertaken 
by the committee of Allied experts to deal with the problem 
of property stolen by the Germans in occupied countries, 
Not the least welcome feature of this new measure is the 
co-operation of two of the leading neutrals in this difficul: 
task. If all of the neutrals can be enlisted, then the problem 
will be well on the way to solution. This week’s other 
change in the administration of the regulations—the merg- 
ing in Central American accounts of the “ old” current 
accounts of residents of the countries concerned—is of minor 
importance, but is welcome as a further step in reducing 
the multiplicity of non-resident accounts. 


* x * 


What is a Franc ? 


What is the present sterling equivalent of the French 
franc for British holders of securities, expressed in that 
currency, who are being repaid? This question is raised 
by the notification by the Government of the Turkish 
Republic that Bonds of the three series of the Turkish 
Public Debt 73 per cent, 1933, remaining in circulation, 
will be repaid “ by anticipation ” at par, on November 25th 
next. The Bonds were created 10 years ago on surrender 
of the old Ottoman Bonds, and represented Turkey’s share 
in the debt of the former Ottoman Empire. Redemption 
was originally designed to take place by 1983 by a cumula- 
tive sinking fund, but the Bonds were made redeemable on 
three months’ notice after June, 1943. Early opportunity 
is being taken of this clause to repay a debt which carries, 
from the Turkish Government’s viewpoint, a_ relatively 
heavy rate of interest, at a time when general conditions 
are eminently favourable to the repatriation of British- 
owned Bonds. An interesting question arises, however, 
owing to the fact that the loan is expressed in francs. The 
Bonds, of frs. 500 denomination, stand at about 45s. on 
the Stock Exchange, and it is assumed that British bond- 
holders will be paid in sterling. There is, however, more 
than one possible conversion rate, including the so-called 
“de Gaulle” rate of 176 to the £ (the pre-war rate), the 
“Giraud” rate of 200, and what the market, a little 
irreverently, calls the “ Kingsley Wood” rate—a hypo- 
thetical figure which might be assumed to allow for events 
since 1940 on the basis of the arguments which influenced 
the Treasury in Italy’s case. History can have recorded 
few examples of repayment in terms of a currency of former 
international standing, at a time of the complete sub- 
mergence both of its normal market and its issuing 
authority. A further complication arises from the provision 
limiting repayment in England to Bonds whose last coupons 
were encashed there or whose purchase can be proved by 
documents to have been made in this country before the 
publication of the present notice. It is estimated that about 
10 per cent of a total issue of frs. 715,352,000 is held in this 
country. Though most bondholders have not received 
interest recently, there has been a market in coupons, and 
it is understood that some purchasers have been able tc 
cash them in Switzerland. It would seem, therefore, that 
British holders who have disposed of their coupons in this 
way will qualify for repayment in England only if they 
purchased their bonds before notice of repayment was 
given. Clearly, the present international situation, which 
helps the borrower to repay, may on occasion create 
unexpected difficulties for those who are being repaid. 


* * ¥ 


South American Bonds 


There has been a good deal of discussion on the Stock 
Exchange of the treatment meted out, recently, to British 
bondholders by certain Central and South American 
countries. Severe criticism has been prompted by Mexico’ 
action in tabling terms for debt conversion which London 
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deemed unfair and unacceptable and subsequently declaring 
‘hem binding on their acceptance by 20 per cent (or less) 
of holders, at a time when the British Treasury was waiting, 
apparently, for a more formal offer before defining its 
attitude to the complaints of bondholders. The question of 
che renewal, or amendment, of the existing Brazilian debt 
scheme, again, must arise before next October. In this 
case, with little more than a month to go, British holders 
lack authentic details of the terms the debtor means to 
propose—or even whether there will be an opportunity to 
discuss them at all. It is known that the Brazilian authorities 
nave been in communication with interested quarters in 
the City of London. No official intimation has been given, 
however, of the sort of terms which are being canvassed, 
though unofficial but fairly circumstantial reports current 
recently have suggested only a moderate improvement on 
existing arrangements—which market opinion would regard 
ys doing injustice both to bondholders’ claims and the 
debtor’s improved international balance of payments. 


* 


Another potential bone of contention is the suggested 
desire of the Brazilian authorities that any scheme devised 
now should be made definitive and permanent, whereas 
bondholders would wish for one of limited duration which 
could be revised, in the light of changed circumstances, 
within a few years after the war. The Council of Foreign 
Bondholders has interested itself in the matter, and further 
comment must, necessarily, wait upon more definite informa- 
tion, There is, however, greater unity among investors now 
than at any time in the last fifteen years, in believing that 
the British Government might, perhaps, be a little readier 
than in the past to lend its aid, directly and indirectly, in 
ensuring that the strong points in their case are duly 
appreciated in overseas quarters. During the international 
currency difficulties of the early 1930's, particularly, em- 
barrassed Government debtors in primary producing 
countries took many decisions which certainly could not 
be reconciled with any recognised canons of equity or con- 
tractual obligation. For example, provision for the applica- 
tion of part of the reduced funds available for debt service 
to the purchase, in the market, of bonds depreciated by the 
debtor’s own default, became almost common form. Bond- 
holders, in the troubled times of the last decade, frequently 
had little choice but to agree to, or connive at, such 
expedients. Their present approach, however, is based on 
the broad consideration that the terms which a debtor should 
accept, after due discussion with his creditor, should at all 
umes be a function of his ability to pay, and that what 
happened in the crisis of the 1930’s has little relevance 
to-day. Behind this, naturally, is the belief that Great Britain, 
bereft of so many of its best-paying overseas investments, 
should be prepared to fight as hard as possible to secure 
the utmost income from those which are left. 


x w * 


New War Bond ‘* Tap”’ 


The Treasury’s decision to replace the current issue of 
2) per cent National War Bonds, 1951-53, on September 
Ist by a new issue dated 1952-54, but to leave the issue 
terms of 3 per cent Savings Bonds, 1960-70, unchanged, 
represents an effective compromise between the respective 
trends of official policy and the market. A cheap money 
policy in war financing requires an additional turn of the 
interest screw against borrowers whenever “tap” issue 
rates are changed. But the gilt-edged market price trend 
has lately been against. the Treasury, particularly in the 
‘onger-term issues, the latest figure of the Actuaries Index 
end July) for 2} per cent Consols being 142.5 (December, 
1928= 100) against 146.9 a year earlier. More recently, how- 
ever, the market for the shorter dated issues has shown a 
firmer tendency. The Treasury, therefore, has this time 
moved the redemption year-bracket of its shorter dated 

tap” issue—war bonds—forward by only one year 
4gainst two on the previous occasion; and has left the 
longer term issue—savings bonds—untouched. Actually, 
the effective tightening of the war bond screw is even less 
than a comparison of redemption years itself suggests, for 
the maximum currency of the new bonds, ten years and 
‘ix months, is only three months longer than that of the 
“xisting war bonds when they were first issued. The total 
obtained by the Treasury from both varieties of “tap ” 
vonds has now reached the impressive figure of £3,000 
millions. The war bond issue which is being withdrawn 
has brought in subscriptions to date of approximately £480 
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millions (compared respectively with £444 millions, £494 
millions - Jom millions for the 1945-47, 1946-48, a 
1949-51 issues), but the current total will almost yew: a y 
be swelled appreciably before the end of August by 1ast- 
minute subscriptions. In due course the Treasury will have 
to take a decision about the present issue of savings bonds, 
which so far has brought in about £600 millions, against 
£713 millions for the earlier issues, dated 1955-65. 


* * * 


Aircraft Contracts 
In its report on the aircraft industry, discussed in 
The Economist of August 21st, the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure gave an interesting account of the 
procedure adopted in fixing the price of aircraft. The cost 
plus system, inevitably, is employed in the initial stages of 
production, that is, for the prototype and for the first, or 
educational, batch of a new type. The method used for 
subsequent orders is the fixed-price system, based on 
technical estimates. Once the factory is tooled up for large- 
scale production the technical costs officers and accountants 
of the Ministry of Aircraft Production are in a position to 
prepare an estimate of costs ; on the basis of these estimates, 
and the estimates prepared by the contractors, a price 
is eventually fixed for each order by the process of bargain- 
ing. In fixing the rate of profit for each contract, care 1s 
taken to provide an incentive to economise labour and 
materials, and for this reason it is related, if indirectly, to 
the capital employed by individual firms. The bargaining 
procedure, based on detailed estimates of costs, causes 
delay in the fixing of prices. Although the method is that 
of the fixed-price, prices are often fixed at an advanced 
stage of production, and the evidence submitted to the 
Committee suggests that a large proportion of orders is 
completed before a final price has been agreed. Since 
individual orders are usually for comparatively small 
batches, and as the sum in dispute is generally small, the 
Committee recommended that, in order to save the time of 
technical and accounting staffs and to increase the incentive 
to economy, the process of price-fixing should be shortened, 
even if this may sometimes result in a “bad” price. 


* * * 


Manpower Statistics 


Statistics relating to manpower have been collected in 
the accompanying table. Included in the difference of 
10,830,000 between the totals aged 14 to 65 and the numbers 
employed are about Io million women engaged on essential 
household duties. Many of them are looking after evacuees 
and lodgers, are in the WVS or in other forms of voluntary 
work. School children and students, the sick and incapable 
account for the rest. The difference between the totals 
registered, and therefore called up or compelled to work, 





DISTRIBUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN’S MANPOWER 


(000’s) 

Total Men Women 
No. of persons between 14and65 33,130 15,900 17,230 
No. of persons between 14 and 65 

in forces or full-time employ- 

I ie re ee eH 22,300 15, i 
Covered by Essential Work Orders 8,300 . xd _ 
Part-time workers in industry... om 650 
—_ in essential household 

PN 0h Woe h ee bh rah ssh eke S00 
Registrations, total ............ 19,283 ae — 

Born, 1892-1900............. eee 

SS a ee 7,750 
<<  ~ eee: vi 9,600 





and the number actually in the Forces and full-time work 
is striking. It is more than 4,000,000. They consist of 
men under 18 and over 51, and women under Ig and over 
46. Altogether 2,000,000 people not normally gainfully em- 
ployed are engaged in full-time work. Over 90 per cent of 
single women between 18 and 40 are fully employed, and 
of the 7,000,000 women between 14 and 65 who are working 


2,500,000 are married. 
*x * * 
US Silver for War Industry 


According to the latest survey of the Guaran T. 
Company of New York, sales of surplus eas os 
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industry will bring the US Treasury a substantial profi; 
The surplus metal is listed by the Treasury at a cost valu: 
of $591 million, indicating an average purchase price oj 
about 47 cents an ounce. The price fixed for sales of the 
metal, on the other hand, is that of 71.11 cents an ounce paid 
to domestic producers since 1939. On the sale of the whole 
surplus stock there would therefore be a profit of some 
$300 million ; but as the indications are that this would 
take about 25 years, the operation will hardly make a yer, 
significant contribution towards financing the war. ‘he 
requirements of war industries are estimated at not more 
than 9,000,000 ounces monthly. Against this US domestic 
production exceeds 3,000,000 ounces a month, while 1,000,009 
to 1,500,000 ounces are being imported (principally from 
Mexico and Peru) at the much lower import price of 45 cents 
an ounce, leaving only 4,000,000 tO 5,000,000 ounces 4 
month to be supplied from stock. 


* x * 


Canadian -Sterling Balance 
The April-May issue of the Statistical Summary oj 


the Bank of Canada contained a summary of the balance 
of payments between Canada and the sterling area during 
the war. Slightly re-arranged and further summarised, the 


figures are as follows (in millions of Canadian dollars); 





Calendar Years 


Current Account :— 






































| 
Receipts :— | 
Exports (inc. munitions) ..... 436 | 699 | 1,098 1,568 | 1.602 
Freight and shipping (net)... | | 40 | 83 57 59 
Other services and miscellane- | ; 
ous (inc. war activities in j 
Canada not involving exports) 15 44 99 143 147 
Total.......% | 443 | 783 | 1,280 | 1,768 | 1,808 
Payments :— | | 
NG See et cuties oO |; 177 | 236 279 226 #00 
Interest and dividends (net).. | 76 | 69 | 64 49 49 
Other services and miscellane- | 
ous (inc. Canadian war ex- | | 
penditure in sterling area). . 27 55 133 233 | 8% 
eae 280 | 360 | 476 | 508 39 
| | } | 
Capital Account :— 
tecerpts :— | } 
Total (inc. U.K. capital exp. | | 
in Canada, other capital re- 
ceipts and decrease in Cana- | } | 
dian sterling balances)... .. 97 | 116 161 | 881 48: 
isial \ 2. as 
Payments :— 
Official repatriation of securi- 
OE 65 os aibewaewlsacbade< 75 137 189 | 2% Y 
Private capital payments (inc. 
WORD 5.5 5 os Ans 105 111 73 51 48 
Interest-free loan and con- } 
tribution to U.K.......... ies eS 1,700 | 1 
Purchases of gold and U.S. $ | ! 
ROM Milla s vce cehastanns 2 248 es 23 16¢ 
Purchase of U.K. munitions 
PR ns i'vsesecbbnenwi's ae oid eae ees 4 
Increase in sterling balances 
and adjustments.......... xs 82 728 74 
Pee 182 578 990 | 2,144 | 2,133 
Balance of current account....... + 163 [+ 423 '+ 804 |+1,260 2 
Balance of capital account........ in 85 |— 462 {|— 809 |—1,263 1,248 
Errors and omissions........ i 78 |+ 39 |+ 5 I—- 4) 





The close balancing of the totals of the two accounts should 
not be misunderstood. It arises from the way the figures 
are set out, since everything not otherwise accounted for 
must either be covered by Canadian loans or gifts to the 
United Kingdom or lead to an increase in the Canadian 
sterling balance in London. The more significant way of 
looking at the figures is to say that, over the four calendar 
years, Canada ran up credits on current account with the 
sterling area of $2,650 millions, of which only $1,310 
millions could be met by the repatriation of Canadian debt 
or by sales of gold or U.S. dollars. These figures document 
the two basic facts of Canada’s international position: first, 
that very large assistance has been given to the United 
Nations of the sterling area, most of all to the United 
Kingdom ; and, secondly, that Canada depends entirely 
upon facilities for the conversion of sterling into US 
dollars for the balancing of her accounts. These facilities 
have not existed during the war, with embarrassing results 
for Canada. If they are not available after the war, the 
embarrassment will continue. 
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STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 
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LIMITED 


RECORD BALANCE-SHEET FIGURES 
DIVIDEND OF 14 PER CENT. 
LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH’S STATEMENT 


The one hundred and thirtieth ordinary 
meeting of the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Lumited, was heid, on the 25th 
instant, at the head othce of the bank, 
10 Clements Lane, London, E.C., the Kt. 
Hon Lord Baitour of Burieigh, the chair- 
man, presiding. 

The secretary (Mr H. Dales) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auaitors. 

The following is the chairman’s state- 
ment circwated with the report and 
accounts for the year ending March 31, 
1943 :— 

Last month we were all grieved to learn 
of the death at Pretoria of Sir Patrick 
Duncan, who had served with such marked 
distinction in many spheres and particularly 
as Governor-General of the Union since 
1937. By reason of his high character and 
outstanding gifts he had wielded a wise and 
far-reaching influence. 

On the day following the last meeting of 
shareholders came the sad news of the 
death of Sir Roderick Roy Wilson, whose 
able services as a member of the board had 
covered a period of over twelve years. In 
i a reas lost a valued colleague 
an rend, 


SIR DOUGAL MALCOLM’S APPOINTME NT 


In September last Sir Dougal Orme 
Malcolm, K.C.M.G., was appointed to a 
seat at the board. As you will Know, besides 
holding the Presidency of the British South 
Africa Company he is connected with many 
African interests. We are fortunate in 
having the benefit of his wide knowledge 
of affairs in Atrica and this country, and 
I am sure that at the general meeting the 
shareholders will be pleased to confirm the 
appointment. 

Che baiance-sheet at March 31 last shows 
the record total of £153 millions. Com- 
pared with the figures tor the previous year 
there is a further increase of about £31 
millions in deposit, current and other 
accounts, which stand at £136 millions, this 
being again principally due to the large 
funds available as the result of expenditure 
by the Union Government for war pur- 
Poses. Cash in hand and at call and short 
nhouce is higher by nearly £22 millions, and 
investments have increased by approxi- 
mately £12 millions, placed in Government 
stocks. There was a decline of about 
43 millions in bills of exchange purchased 
and of some £2 millions in customers’ bills, 
etc, for collection, which was to be ex- 
pected in view of the restriction of shipping 
‘0 goods of an essential nature. The figures 
of bills discounted, advances to customers 
and other accounts show little change. 


SATISFACTORY POSITION 


You will see that the profit and loss © 


account reflects a satisfactory position. The 
balance of profit for the year, after making 
‘n appropriation to contingencies account, 
was £568,326, being an increase of £7,586 
over the figure for the previous twelve 
onthe, With the amount of £155,509 
rought forward, the sum for disposal was 
4723,835. The interim dividend paid in 
January’ last absorbed £125,000, and after 
4Ppropriating £50,000 for bank premises 
there is a balance of £548,835. 

— is recommended that {£150,000 be 
auocated to the officers’ pension fund, that 
a final dividend of 7s. per share be paid, 
together with a bonus of 2s. per share, 
making a total of 14 per cent. for the year, 


and that £173,835 be carried forward. 


When it was decided in 1914 to discon- 
tinue the holding of two meetugs in each 
year the sharehoiders were informed that an 
interim statement of accounts would be 
published in addition to the annual balance- 
sheet. That practice has since been followed, 
but, having regard to the restrictions on 
the use of paper, copies of the statement of 
accounts as at September 30, 1942, were 
Only sent to shareholders on application 
being made for them. Very tew such 
applications were receivea, and apart from 
the economy in paper and saving in time 
and labour I feel sure the shareholders 
will agree that the preparation of an 
interim statement of accounts is now hardly 
warranted. It is therefore proposed to dis- 
continue the issue of the statement. 


CONDITIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


With regard to conditions generally in 
South Africa, the process of continuous 
adaptation of Union economy to the fresh 
demands of the country’s war effort has 
proceeded satisfactorily, and the enforced 
absence of various external supplies has 
encouraged the development of local re- 
sources with marked success. The direct 
and indirect contributions of the gold- 
mining industry have again proved indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of general 
economic activity. 

In Southern Rhoéesia special efforts 
continue to be made to develop base 
mineral deposits to meet war demands, and 
the production of copper in Northern 
Rhodesia has proved a valuable asset to the 
United Nations. In Nyasaland general 
business was good during the year owing 
to the better returns received by the farm- 
ing community. Though many obstacles 
have had to be overcome and a prolonged 
drought was experienced, the East African 
territories have continued to play a great 
part in the war effort as producers of essen- 
tial materials. 


APPRECIATION OF STAFF’S SERVICES 


I conclude by expressing our warm 
appreciation of the services rendered by 
the staff in Africa, London, and New York. 
Notwithstanding the difficult and trying 
conditions they have maintained their usual 
high standard of efficiency, and under the 
wise guidance of Mr Milton Clough and 
his colleagues in the administration in 
South Africa, and of Mr Ralph Gibson in 
London, the interests of the bank have been 
well cared for. 

Since the outbreak of the war over I,400 
members of the staff have joined the 
Services in various spheres, a large number 
of them as members of the South African 
Forces which have acquitted themselves so 
splendidly in North Africa and elsewhere. 
We deeply regret to record the loss of 62 
members of the staff who have given their 
lives in the cause for which we are fighting. 

The chairman moved, “ That the report 
and balance-sheet to March 31, 1943, now 
presented, be adopted.” 

Mr R. E. Dickinson seconded the resolu- 
tion and it was carried unanimously. 


THE DIVIDEND 


The chairman: I have now to make the 
wing declaration : — 
fos cenpowered by the Articles of Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of the board, I now 
declare a dividend for the six months ended 
March 31, 1943, Of 7s. per share on 500,000 
shares, as a final dividend for the twelve 
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months ended on that date, with a bonus 
of 2s. per share (making, with the interim 
dividend, a total distribution of 14 per cent. 
for the year), both payable in British cur- 
rency and subject to income tax, to be paid 
to those shareholders whose names appeared 
on the register on August 4th, and to 
become payable on the 28th instant.” 

On the motion of the chairman, seconded 
by Mr E. Clifton-Brown, the retiring direc- 
tors, Mr R. E. Dickinson and Brig.-General 
Sir Samuel H. Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.B., 
K.B.E., were re-elected. 

The chairman next proposed the con- 
firmation of the appointment to the board 
of Sir Dougal O. Malcolm, K.C.M.G., 
which was seconded by Mr Stanley Christo- 
pherson, and unanimously approved. 

On the proposition of Mr Joseph Nissim, 
seconded by Mr. R. E. N. J. Seyd, the 
auditors, Mr Roderick M. Peat, F.C.A., Sir 
Nicholas E. Waterhouse, K.B.E., F.C.A., 
and Mr Leonard J. Osmond, F.C.A., were 
reappointed. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Sir Frederick Eley, Bt., said that he was 
sure shareholders would like to place on 
record their appreciation of the services of 
the directors during another difficult year. 
The financial stability—he might almost say 
the fool-proof financial structure—of the 
Standard Bank was so well known that 
many people might think that it went on 
automatically, but he had had some ex- 
perience of the bank and knew that an ever- 
vigilant eye had to be on the watch. He 
moved, “ That the cordial thanks of the 
meeting be accorded to the directors 
for their attendance to the affairs of the 
bank and to the chairman for his conduct 
in the chair.” : 

Sir Ernest Clarke seconded the vote and 
it was unanimously accorded, a brief 
acknowledgment by the chairman con- 
cluding the proceedings. 


THE RHODESIA RAILWAYS, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED NET EARNINGS 





The forty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of the Rhodesia Railways, Limited, was 
held, on the 24th instant, at 11 Old Jewry, 
London, E.C. Mr Arthur E. Hadley, 
C.B.E. (the chairman), presided. 

The following is the chairman’s state- 
ment which was circulated with the report 
and accounts :— 

The recent Government regulations 
reducing the amount of paper which may 
be used in printing the annual reports and 
balance-sheets of English companies are 
responsible for considerably less detail 
being given in the accounts now presented. 

There was an increase in gross revenue 
of £272,315, as compared with the previous 
year, and working expenditure, after the 
special provision of £100,000 for the re- 
boileriag of engines, was £241,552 higher, 
leaving net earnings with an increase of 
£30,763 at £2,556,660. The year was a 
busy one as well as a satisfactory one on 
the financial side, and our gratitude is due 
to the general manager and his staff for 
their successful handling under difficult 
conditions of heavy traffics essential to the 
war effort. 

In addition to this operating profit of 
£2,556,660 there was an income of £270,172 
from investments remaining after certain 
interest charges had been deducted, a profit 
of £30,998 from realisation of investments 
and the annual subsidy of £10,000 payable 
by the British South Africa Company unul 
1949. 

There is also transferred to the credit 
of the net revenue account £176,327 (out 
of the amount of £544,511 provided during 
the vear for depreciation and renewals) 
towards the annual payment for the 
redemption of 4} per cent. debenture stock. 

There was, therefore, a total amount of 
£3.044,156 to meet debenture stock interest 
£892,434, debenture stock redemption 
£208,268, excess profits tax in the 
Dominions £234,896 and income-tax in 
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the United Kingdom and the Dominions 
£1,309,879. 
Income-tax and age me ager mee 
51 higher than in the previous year, 
| 4 + of the higher taxation, the 
profit was reduced to £398,680 as compared 
with £854,571 in 1940-4I. In accordance 
with the terms of the amending railway 
legislation passed in 1941, £273,680 of this 
profit is transferred to the rates stabilisa- 
tion account, making it up to £1,512,825 
at September 30, 1942, while £125,000 
goes to the dividend account and enables 
the directors to recommend to shareholders 
the payment of a dividend of that amount, 
less income-tax at 5s. 7.68d. in the fl. 
The balance-sheet shows that the liquid 
position of the company remains strong, 
with just over £600,000 in cash and 
Treasury bills and nearly £7,750,000 in 
quoted investments, of which some 
£6,250,000 are gilt-edged. At Septem- 
ber 30, 1942, the date of the balance-sheet, 
the market value of the quoted investments 
showed an appreciation of over £100,000. 
The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 





PARKER’S BURSLEM 
BREWERY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The annual meeting of Parker’s Burslem 
Brewery, Limited, was held, on the 20th 
instant, at the George Hotel, Burslem. 

Captain G. W. Dobson, O.B.E. (chair- 
man and managing director), presided. 

Moving the adoption of the directors’ 
report and the annual statement of 
accounts, the chairman said:— 

The same conditions which I reported 
last_ year have prevailed during the past 
twelve months, namely, a very much 
greater demand for beer, both draught and 
bottled, and also for spirits—wines are 
practically non-existent—than we are able 
to produce or procure, so that a system 
of rationing has had to be imposed on all 
our tenants and customers. 

In April last we suffered a further rise 
in the beer duty of 24s. per barrel, or 1d. 
per pint, on beers of low gravity, and more 
for anything stronger, which, in 1939, we 
should probably have considered a weak 
beer. Whisky has to pay £1 more per 
proof gallon. I protested last year against 
what I consider to be this penal taxation 


on one section of the community, and I 
do so again. 


SATISFACTORY RESULT 


As regards the accounts, it will be seen 
that the gross profit, at £415,000, is up by 
£47,000, while the net profit, at £258,000, 
iS an increase Of £48,000. I think this is 
a very satisfactory result, in view of the 
large amounts which we pay to the 
Exchequer. For instance, the annual duty 
on beer is nearly £1,000,000, and on wines 
and spirits £60,000, while income-tax and 
E.P.T., which absorbs 773 per cent. of our 
net profit, amounts to £250,000. 

The general charges are again increased 

by some £4,000, which is due, mainly, to 
increased labour costs, whilst the cost of 
materials of all kinds is rising. The 
management view these annual increases 
with concern, and every endeavour, com- 
patible with efficiency, is being made to 
keep costs down. The figure for repairs 
18 approximately the same as last year, but 
we have not been able to spend as much as 
we normally should have done and, as I 
warned you twelve months ago, provision 
must be made for deferred maintenance 
and repairs. It is a matter of the utmost 
importance that all our properties should 
be kept in the highest state of efficiency. 
War risks insurance, air raid precautions 
and debenture interest are about the same, 
but, in any case, are matters that are not 
under our control. 


THE ECONOMIST 


BALANCE SHEET 


ter dealing with the various assets in 
— balance en, the chairman, referring 
in detail to the liabilities, stated: — 
There is no change in the items until 
we come to sundry creditors, which is a 
very large sum. In the first item, which is 
up by £53,000, this is partly due to the 
increased provision for beer duty. The 
next item, provision for accrued taxation 
and war damage contributions, 1s more or 
less the same as last year, but we have a 
new item, reserve for future taxation, of 


1,000. 
ate I think, requires a little explana- 
tion, and I am pleased to inform the stock- 
holders that, as a result of negotiations 
which have been proceeding for a consider- 
able time with the Revenue authorities, 
we have been successful in obtaining a 
favourable revision of our excess profits 
standard. This revision applies, of course, 
to all years in respect of which E.P.T. has 
been payable, and the effect is that we now 
have a sum of approximately £46,000 
available as a free reserve. Your directors 
have decided that, out of this sum, £15,000 
be transferred to general reserve, to replace 
the same amount taken from the reserve 
two years ago to meet war damage contri- 
butions, and to carry forward the balance 
of £31,000 as a reserve for future taxation. 
The reserve for future taxation will, I hope, 
be built up sufficiently to enable us, in 
future accounts, to charge profit and loss 
with income tax on the profits of the year, 
instead of charging the legal assessment 
which is based on the profits of preceding 
years. The reserve would then come into 
operation in any year when the profits are 
less than they were in the preceding years, 
and will assist in equalising the net amount 
of profit available for distribution. 

As a final result, we have about £58,000 
—against £51,000—net profit available, 
which, with the £39,357 brought forward 
from last year, makes £97,396, against 
£87,800 last year. We are asking you to 
transfer £11,000 of this to the rebuilding 
and improvement of properties, bringing 
this reserve up to £30,000. This is not 
a bit too much, and, in fact, we may ask 
for larger allocations in the future. After 
paying the preference dividend and the 
usual 14 per cent. on the ordinary stock, it 
has given the board great pleasure to 
recommend a bonus of 2} per cent. on the 
ordinary stock. In these hard times, we 
feel that stockholders should have the 
benefit of any improved finances so far 
as it is practicable. 


E.P.T. REVISION 


That we are able to pay a bonus is 
entirely due to our having secured a 
favourable revision of our previous E.P.T. 
standard, as already explained. Although 
it is necessary for us to stand such sub- 
tantial contributions towards the cost of the 
war, it is, in my opinion, not the least of 
the drawbacks of 100 per cent. E.P.T. that, 
whatever additional profit may be achieved 
by efficient management and the adoption 
of improved methods, they cannot enure 
to the benefit of the shareholders so long 
as tax remains at its present penal level. 

I should like to add that we are very 
much indebted to Sir Christopher Bullock 
for this favourable revision of our E.P.T. 
standard. It was at his initiative that the 
matter was raised and pursued by us with 
the Revenue authorities, and he has 
throughout, at the board’s request, con- 
tinued to advise on, and exercise general 
supervision over, the handling of the com- 
plex issues involved. I should also pay 
tribute to our auditors, Messrs Price, 
Waterhouse and Company, who, once we 
had decided to pursue the question, have 
conducted the actual negotiations with the 
Revenue, and. at long last, brought them 
to a successful issue. 

We are proposing, subject to conditions 
remaining favourable, to increase the 
interim dividend—which is usually paid in 
January—to § per cent., so that stockholders 
will have a more equal division between the 
two payments. This must not be taken to 
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mean that we shall increase the final diy:. 
dend next June, or even maintain ;h. 
present distribution, as this, of courg 
depends entirely on the outcome of ;}- 
year’s trading. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The future is wrapped in mystery, py; 
your directors would be lacking in the: 
duty if they do not now give much though; 
to the conditions the trade is likely to fac. 
when the war is over. The tide of new 
ideas is rapidly rising, and plans for a ney 
world and a new social order are being 
promulgated almost daily. We must be 
ready to assimilate and adapt ourselves 1 
these ideas, and also to protect our interests. 
which will be attacked, most probably, from 
other directions than those with which we 
have hitherto been familiar. We are, there- 
fore, taking steps to see that we have repre- 
sentation, where possible, in any planning 

In this connection, I would call your 
attention to the attacks which are being 
made on private enterprise and vested 
interests. All of we stockholders in this 
company have vested interests and, one 
might say, are private adventurers, or, 2 
any rate, have adventured our money in 
private enterprise in the hope of some 
gain. It may be of interest to you to learn 
that holders of under £300 worth of stock 
in the company represent 73 per cent. of 
the whole, and only 5 per cent. have hold- 
ings of over £1,000, so you will see that 
the profits from the business go into the 
hands of a great many small capitalists. 

It seems to me that to decry vested 
interests is but a slogan for divesting share- 
holders of their property and vesting it in 
officialdom. I see little difference between 
private enterprise and working for a wage ; 
wages are the profit on a man’s labour, 
whilst interest is the profit on his savings. 
I think that the principal danger which we 
have to face is the loss of liberty through 
the growth of bureaucracy, and it is the 
duty of every one of us stockholders to think 
well, and to use his own endeavours to see 
that we are not despoiled by a new tyranny 
with precisely the regimentation against 
which we are fighting. 

I should like again to pay tribute to the 
work of the staff and employees on the 
brewery. In view of the arduous four 
years of war, the board considered that they 
should have some more substantia! reward 
than words and, therefore, have decided 10 
pay one week’s extra wages to each em- 
ployee who had not less than six months 
service with the company on June 2nd. 

Mr J. T. Kent, seconding, said it was 
a splendid balance sheet, and the company s 
position was most satisfactory. He also 
referred to a substantial saving which the 
chairman had effected, but which would 
not enure to the benefit of the shareholders 


whilst profits were subject to E.P.T. 


On the proposition of the chairman, Sit 
Christopher Bullock was_ unanimously 
re-elected to the board of directors. 


RICHARD THOMAS AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The ninety-fourth ordinary general me 
ing of Richard Thomas and en og 
Limited, was held, on the 2oth instant. J 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, ‘ 

Mr E. H. Lever (chairman of the com 


an resided. 
“ ay Harold Howitt, F.C.A. (represcnune 
the auditors, Messrs Peat, Marwc - 
Mitchell and Company) read the report 
his firm on the. accounts. ae 
The chairman moved the adoption : 
the report and accounts and the payme? 
of an additional dividend on the preference 
shares of 3} per cent. and of a dividend 
10 per cent. on the ordinary shares. ) 
Mr John E. James (deputy-chairma)) 
seconded the resolution and, after the chait 
man had replied to questions, it was Cait) 4 
The auditors, Messrs Peat, Marwict 





Mitchell and Company, were reappointed, 
and the proceedings terminated with @ po 
<e to the chairman, directors ¢ 
staff. 
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4, C. COSSOR, LIMITED 


OUTSTANDING RESEARCH 
RESULTS 


The fifth annual general meeting of 
4 C, Cossor, Limited, was held, on the 
gth instant, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London. 

Mr T. A. Macauley (chairman of the 
company) presided. 

The secretary (Mr J. W. Horton, A.C.A.) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

The following is the chairman’s state- 
mnt circulated with the report and 
xcounts for the year ended March 31, 
1943: — 

The accounts, showing as they do the 
comparative figures for the previous year, 
indicate the progress made by the com- 
pany during the year under review. Our 
net profit on trading, without including 
any of the profits of the subsidiary com- 
panies, and after providing for income 
wx and national defence contribution, 
amounts to £108,203, as compared with a 


corresponding figure of £78,105 for the pre-: 


ceding year. 

The divisible profit for the year amounts 
0 £97,058, as compared with a figure of 
{66,676 for the previous year. In arriving 
at these figures full provision has been 
made for depreciation of the company’s 
property and equipment generally, and 
your directors have no hesitation in saying 
that the present-day value of the assets is 
greatly in excess of that shown in the 
balance-sheet. After providing for the 
preference dividend for the year and the 
‘aterm on the ordinary shares, there is a 
sum available for distribution of £111,193. 


DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 20 PER CENT. 


While it has Deen and continues to be 
the policy of your board to strengthen the 
company by pursuing a _ conservative 
dividend policy they, nevertheless, feel 
justified in recommending an increase in 
the distribution on the ordinary shares. 
They therefore propose that a final divi- 
dend of 7 per cent., free of income-tax, 
be paid, leaving a balance of £76,193 to be 
carried forward to next year. With the 
interim dividend this represents a gross 
distribution for the year of 20 per cent., 
—— 1§ per cent. for the preceding 
be would give us great gratification to 
e at le to tell you more about the com- 
_ Ss output during the year, but in pre- 
= circumstances I must content myself 
with saying that we are sure that the 
company’s reputation for high-grade 
re apparatus has been greatly en- 
anne as a result of our war-time 
. RC avOUra In this I refer more particu- 
rs ¥ to the outstanding accomplishments of 
wh research department, the results of 
on will be reflected in the company’s 
a ‘i expansion policy on devices which 
of th Nd a market in almost every part 
wlth world. 1 am very glad to pay 
; oe oe to the scientists in our 
Mp . department who have made such 
- Prreteggas to the war effort. 

reterence was made in last year’s 

I ee to the acquisition by our main sub- 
. ty, Sterling Cable Company, Limited, 
loan cent. of the share capital of 
oe - Cables, Limited. Our holding 
pa  S tter company now totals 95 per 
befoe ince the date of the balance-sheet 
o_ A you and arising out of certain busi- 
ie rangements, we have disposed of our 
Sterling MOU entirely owned subsidiary 
ing Batteries, Limited, on terms 
= to your company. I might add 
able bee that we will derive consider- 
ab ae efits in the future as a result of 


BS... report and accounts were unani- 
pe: y adopted, and the proceedings 
nated with a vote of thanks to the 


chairman, directors and staff. 


THE ECONOMIST 


BROADCAST RELAY 
SERVICE, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 
MR ALLAN MILLER’S REVIEW 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Broadcast Relay Service, Limited. was held 
on the 2oth instant, in London. - ' 

Mr Allan Miller (the chairman) presided. 

The chairman said: Gentlemen, agree- 
ment has not yet been reached with the 
Revenue authorities on the company’s 
liability to excess profits tax, the point 
being whether or not the estimated excess 
profits tax standards of the group should 
be consolidated. Our accounts are made 
up on the basis of consolidating the esti- 
mated excess profits tax standards of the 
group as a whole, and on that basis we 
have taken the benefit of all our past defi- 
ciencies for excess profits tax. Whichever 
basis is decided upon with the Revenue 
authorities we anticipate that the increased 
rate of dividend now recommended will 
not be affected ; but shareholders are not 
to expect any further increase while excess 
profits tax is at Ioo per cent. 


The central reserve for replacements and 
renewals has in part been built up of free 
reserves and, in the opinion of the board, 
has reached a figure which at present is 
more than adequate to meet contingencies 
of replacement and renewal of plant. After 
careful consideration the directors have, 
therefore, decided to broaden the purposes 
of this reserve, which in future will be 
shown, as in the accounts now before you, 
as reserve for replacements and general 
contingencies. To this reconstituted reserve 
£60,000 has been transferred from the 
balance of profit and loss account brought 
forward from last year, and £70,000 from 
the profits of this year, bringing it up to 
the very substantial total of £450,000. 

Commencing next year, the company is 
free to redeem its preference shares in 
excess of the minimum amount provided 
for under the terms of issue, and we intend 
starting a policy of redemption of the out- 
standing preference shares substantially in 


_excess of our legal requirements. 


EFFICIENCY MAINTAINED 


We view the post-war prospects of our 
widely spread undertakings with confidence. 
The subsidiary companies operating rediffu- 
sion services have all continued to make 
satisfactory progress and the system has 
been maintained at its normal high standard 
of efficiency. All our manufacturing sub- 
sidiaries have attained record totals of out- 
put, and the Canadian subsidiaries, Rogers 
Majestic, Limited, and Rogers Radio 
Tubes, Limited, are both regarded to be 
well established and important units of 
Canada’s radio industry. 

The book value of the aggregate net 
assets in our overseas subsidiaries is much 
greater than the cost of these investments 
shown in the consolidated balance-sheet. 


You will have observed from their report 
that your directors recommend that the 
final dividend should repeat the interim 
dividend of 3} per cent., free of tax, making 
a total for the year of 7 per cent., free of 
tax, on the ordinary stock. This compares 
with an annual rate of Io per cent. before 
tax which we have previously paid. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


I should like to express the warm appre- 
ciation of the board to all our employees 
for their loyalty and splendid co-operation 
throughout the company’s undertakings in 
the United Kingdom, Canada, West Indies, 
and, in particular, Malta, where our rediffu- 
sion service was maintained in continuous 
operation last year throughout the heaviest 
air raids. 

The resolution adopting the report and 
accounts was carried. 
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EASTWOODS CEMENT 
GROUP 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The annual general meeting of Eastwoods 

Cement, Limited, Eastwoods Lewes 
Cement, Limited, and Eastwoods Humber 
Cement, Limited, were held, on the 25th 
instant, at 47 Belvedere Road, London. 

Mr E. S. Shrapnell-Smith, C.B.E. (the 
chairman), in the course of his speech, said : 
Before taking the formal business of the 
meeting you will, I know, wish me to 
refer to the fact that two of the directors 
are no longer with us. Sir Horace Boot 
was the original chairman of each of the 
Eastwoods Cement companies and was 
managing director of Eastwoods, Limited 
The boards had the benefit of Sir Henry 
Maybury’s wide engineering and industrial 
knowledge and experience for some years 
prior to his death last January. 

Mr Sidney Garcke and I were invited 
to join the boards, and Mr Garcke was 
asked to take the chair, but he felt obliged 
to decline on account of the many responsi- 
bilities which he now carries. Hence I 
have agreed to act as.chairman for the time 
being. Mr Eric Batchelor will be an asset 
to us in view of his previous work with 
our companies. Mr G. W. A. Miller, 
F.C.LS., has been appointed managing 
director for the whole of the Group. 


THE POOLING SCHEME 


The profits of the industry are now 
strictly controlled by the conditions of the 
Cement Makers’ Federation pooling scheme 
The 1942 accounts have to meet the expense 
of certain adjustments in respect of the 
year 1941. The profit basis for 1942 is still 
under confidential negotiation with the 
Government, and until the matter is settled 
we can recommend only a modest distribu- 
tion 

The financial situation of the three com- 
panies remains very strong, and the con- 
servative financial policy of past years has 
left us in an advantageous position. 

Mr G. W. A. Miller, F.C.I.S. (managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said: 


‘We are looking forward to a long period 


of activity in the cement industry at the 
end of the war, coupled with a high demand 
rate for the product, and the Eastwoods 
Group are proceeding as soon as possible 
with extensions which were already in 
contemplation before 1939 but had unfor- 
tunately to be held in suspense at the out- 
break of war. 

It will emerge in due course how great 
has been the contribution of the industry 
as a whole, first in the defence programmes 
of 1939 and 1940 and more recently in the 
more positive measures related directly to 
the task of winning the war from the greatly 
expanded number of bases both in this 
country and overseas. ; 

The effect of the pooling scheme is to 
reduce the results of all manufacturers to 
a common denominator of retainable margin 
per ton which is then applied to the quota 
ronnage of the mdividual makers. 


THE GOVERNMENT POLICY 


The Government policy in relation to the 
cement industry is to smooth out inequali- 
ties as between one works and another 
Consequently, there will be an increased 
tendency towards equalisation of results, 
subject ‘to such differences as arise in the 
capital structure of individual concerns, and 
the returns from investments, etc. 

Within the orbit of the national produc- 
tion programme our own works have been 
fully employed at the required capacities 
Our three works are admirably situated to 
permit of economic distribution and, with 


ample supplies of raw materials and a 


reputation for quality and service built up 


during many years, we are assured of a 
satisfactory future for our companies pro- 
vided individual initiative and private enter- 
prise are still allowed reasonable scope. _ 

The report of each company was unani- 
mously adopted, and a dividend of 7} per 
cent. for the year declared. 
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Company Results 


Coast Lines. Years to December 31, 











1940 1941 1942 
4 f = * 
Total reven 322,151 396,861 343,466 
Otal revenue... .-+«++ 
, 1,400 1,310 1,400 
Directors fees ry ; ‘ . 63.500 101,500 72.000 
Stiegl wastage 7 if 194,250 194.250 194,250 
Gross pr ‘ference GIVvs 3%, 
} 2 99,801 75,816 
Rarned on Cremer : ; ° 01 50,000 60,000 
- "y Ordinary (gross : . 1 Pd 5 
Paid % cater Nil 24 3 
' serve 100,000 50,000 : 
ey. $128,868 128,669 144,485 
arry forward Poa $128, 
1 asset 862,235 711,045 677,261 
inter-company ite 4.738.934 3,921,217 4,141,732 
¢ 115.638 1,083,533 930,053 
ross liquid assets ; 678.916 1,634,841 —«:1,445,598 
Govt. securities ee 17723 272,723 520,571 
" lude : £25.867 profit in respect of 1939 trading brought into 1940 accounts. 


The {£1 ordinary shares quoted at 13s. 9d. ex dividend yield 
£4 7s. 3d. per cent. 





August 28, 1943 
English Sewing Cotton. 


Years to Decean tw 








1940 194] 104 

nck £ 
at MAUD 6s 20.00 vedo ccaussveseseye ya 253,421 261,245 226 9}4 
tie teak can cee bkeneeees aeee 5,467 9,875 » ky 
Depreciation. ......-+seeseeeceesceeenes 42,142 40.297 34 479 
eS BP Tee Te eee Serr Lee 5,000 10,000 10.000 
Gross preference divs. .........+00ees005 50,000 50,008 50.000 
Earned on Ordinary ........-50+-+5: Wee 150,812 151,071 Hee 
Paid on Ordinary (gross) ...........+++: 150,000 150,000 10 
ae, 5 nok che xescaxcuneds¢enbawaess 76 7-46 Py. 
PME ee cinch vis ses pec nceeeeheknes r~ 7h 7h 
Carey Sorwattl . vvoesvcy esse ckwonsswasan 120,674 121,740 1405 
ee errr ee 967,048 933,127 , 
Net inter-company items...........- ry 2,613,971 2,636,614 624 Bes 
ee Paty Pete eer ey ees 671,902 689,947 63,268 


Goss Meld a0ntte 5.6 oo 2c kacccvicss 


1,520,293 
a 2 errr 


870,559 


1,451,208 1.5045 
716,474 80) 


The £1 ordinary shares quoted at 35s. 6d. ex dividend yield 
£2 16s. 4d. per cent. 





RECORDS and 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Coal Output.—The output of saleable coal in the four weeks 
ended August 7, 1943, averaged 3,097,800 tons a week compared 
with 3,579,700 tons in the previous four weeks. These figures 
are, however, not comparable with the previous four weeks 
owing to the incidence of the August holiday. 


WEEKLY OUTPUT OF SALEABLE COAL 
(Weekly Standard Tonnage 4,161,800 tons) 


Four Weeks 1941 1942 Four Weeks 1942 1943 

ended® tons tons ended* tons tons 
ee ere 4,146,600 4,076,100 March 20th..... 4,074,600 4,013,700 
2 ae 4,131,400 4,124,500 April 1¥th...... 3,739,800 4,005,200 
Now. BOCA... 4,196,650 4,126,500 May 15th ...... 4,103,900 3,624,600 
Dec. 26th ...... 3,853,400 3,880,100 June 12th...... 3,724,800 3,936,600 
1942 1943 july 10th ...... 3,987,200 3,579,700 
Eee 3,824,800 3,813,400 Ss ee 3,339,300 3,097,800 

POR BOR ances 4,028,000 4,016,400 





* The actual dates given relate to 1942 and 1943. 


PERCENTAGES OF DistTrIcT TARGETS REACHED* 
(During Four Weeks Ended) 





July Aug. July Aug. 
10, :. 10, 7, 
1943 1943 1943 1943 
% % South Staffordshire and % % 
Northumberland ...... 95-3 96-6 Worcestershire...... 83-0 88-0 
Cumberland .......... 83-9 90-7 | Shropshire ........... 94-1 93-6 
eee 91-9 95-4 Warwickshire......... 95-8 93-8 
South Yorkshire ...... 94-1 93-1 South Wales and Mon- 
West Yorkshire ....... 90-7 94-1 mouthshire......... 92:0 95-0 
North Derbyshire ..... 101-0 100-6 | Forest of Dean........ 95-3 94-7 
Nottinghamshire ...... ft. tll lle 96-5 93-2 
South Derbyshire ..... 102-2 101-9 | Somerset............. 99-7 102-1 
Leicestershire......... 106-5 107-1 Fife and Clackmannan. 95-4 89-9 
Lancashire and Cheshire 96-9 93-0 | Lothians............. 100-0 91-6 
North Wales.......... 91:7 90-2 Lanarkshire ........0» 91:0 86-7 
North Staffordshire.... 96-0 93-9 | Ayrshire ............. t + 
Cannock Chase........ 94-2 92:2 PE S196 danke pose t t 


_* Percentages based on output, adjusted for tonnage lost through holidays and 
circumstances beyond the industry’s control. f Still under review. 
3} Not yet available. 


The production from open cast working (outcrops) averaged 
116,600 tons per week. The three districts which qualify for 
output bonus are Leicestershire, Somerset and South Derbyshire. 


Green Vegetables Prices.—The Minister of Food has made an 
Order extending the operation of the Green Vegetables 
(Maximum Prices) Order, 1942, as amended. The Order will 
come into force on September 2, 1943, for sales by growers, 
on September 4th for sales by wholesale, and on September 6th 
for sales by retail, and will renew the price schedules operative 
at the end of August except that the maximum prices for sub- 
standard broccoli and cauliflower will be reduced, and that no 


prices will be prescribed for kale. The Order will also prescribe 


maximum prices for brussels sprouts and sprout tops. 


Argentine Meat.—The Ministry of Food has arranged with 
representatives of Argentina for the purchase of the exportable 
surplus of Argentine meat for the two years ending September 
30, 1944. This covers the past season during which shipments 
have been proceeding in anticipation of the settlement of terms. 
The purchase has been made on behalf of the United Nations ; 
it includes frozen, canned and dried meats. The supplies will 
be allocated in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Combined Food Board ; as usual, however, the frozen and dried 


meat will be shipped mainly to the United Kingdom. Similar 


proposals have been made to Brazil and Uruguay. 


Unemployment in July.—The total number of Persons in all 
categories registered as unemployed at the employment ex- 
changes on July 19th was 73,258. This represents a fall since 





STATISTICS 


April 12th of 6,833. Unemployment among boys and girls 
rose as a result of school-leaving. Detailed figures for Apri! 12th 
and July roth are given below. 
REGISTERED UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT Britain 
Persons 


Normally 


Wholly Temporarily in Casual 
Unemployed Stopped = [mployment 

Apr. 12, 1943 
es 1 ee 44,102 747 t 867 
aa eee 7,114 6 2 
SL asicceredwe , 18,872 519 122 
CE cine ee rd ww 6,681 40 19 

ys 76,769 1,312 2.010 

July 19, 194 ae 
ERS iakea 39,735 726 371 
Se is cian oi 8,786 16 2 
NN oat 14,662 367 38 
RP ee 7,946 9 

BE cc akerene cok 71,129 1,118 1,011 


‘“* THE ECONOMIST" SENSITIVE PRICE INDEX (135 




















| 
} Aug. | Aug. Aug. Aug Vig 
} 19, | 20, 23, 4, | 25. 
1943 +: 1943 1943 1945 1943 
| 
———-- -——~ yen 
NONB ias tats s dt iiss aca | 12046 120-7 120-5 120-5 1205 
Raw materials............. | 182-3 182-3 182-3 182-3 182-3 
Complete Index............ | 148.3 | 148.3 148.2 148.2 148 2 
¥ Mar. | Aug. Aug. July 1g 
a 1 & 25, 26, a" 
1937* | 1939 1942 1943 1945 
eae | 147-9 92:2 | 117-8 | 120-3 1205 
te one eo 207 -3 122-9 172-7 183-3 182 
Complete Index............ 175.1 106.4 142.7 148.1 148 2 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 





























THE “ ECONOMIST " INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES (!%2' 108} 
| Mar. | Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug 
31, 30, ‘ 3, 17 
1937* 1939 1942 1943 - 
coe wer ae - 7 
Cereals and Meat ..... ean | 93-0 66-9 | 107 -8 110 @ 10 , 
“RS aS | 70-4 61-1 | 102-6 107-5 
va HRT oe ee |} 74-2 54°3 90 -6 92°9 ee 
Fete Boa... | 113-2 95-4 | 131-8 | 1359 , 1° 
Miscellaneous ............. | 87-0 7176 119-5 126 °8 ao" 
Complete index............ | 87.2 | 70.3 | 110.2 | 14.6 1145 
SS RE | 119-9 | 90-8 | 151-6 7-4 | 1" 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Most of the big banks bave |<" 
making up this week, but on the whole credit conditions '°"" 
been easier. On Monday and Tuesday, it is true, thers “” 
little demand for bills from the banks, and some special assi-t«"" 4 
through the banks was given to the market, which obtei"'" © 


(Continued on page 285) 
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OVERNMENT RETURNS NET ISSUES (£ thos 

, . P.O. and Tel as A o { tnousar 

For the week ended Aug. 21st, 1943, total | Overseas Trade Cu. BAN 

dinary revenue was £54,669,000, against spinel nae “44 K OF ENGLAND 
prdinary expenditure of £111,479,000, and —— : RETURNS 
sues to sinking funds of £275,000. Thus, | war Dan bag RECEIPTS (¢ th 244 
including = sinking fund allocations of | Overseas Fy ae 1,298 AUGUST 25, 1943 
3.580,958 the deficit accrued since April wine 106 I 
fis 11,272,104,000 against £1,122,037,000 SSUE DEPARTMENT 
or the corresponding period a year ago. ‘ f 

Note Issued : : é vt. Del : 
“ : 10 : lett 11L.O1¢ } 
— FL ” In Cireln. ... 974,932,921 | Other Govt a 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING OATING DEBT (/ mittions) In Bankg. De- ‘Securities ... 988,2 
(ea partment 25 308 7907 ft “pe 4 tr 7 
REV ENUE AND EXPENDITURE Treasury Wavs and 25,308,797 Och ae " 759 ] 
q inne we Selon Tre ilver in 16.2 
Receipts into the Bills a 0 ori * 
Exchequer Date Advances De re a} Amt. of Fid. 
_____(¢ thousands) —_ —e Bank ‘sake ~ae a ... 1000, 006 
Esti- | April | April lw; ° T: Public, of (Nh hUme rold Coin & 
—_ aT pri April | Week | Week der ap Depts. Eng- _ y Debt Bullion (at 
1943-44 to | to | ended | ended 1942 te. eaten 
} r ni E 
| Aug. Am. | 22° rm Aug. 22 975-0 Not available = : — 
| 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 May 22 1050-0 100,241,718 100,241,718 
hia | | » 29 1065-0 1885-9 233-3]... |” 983-5 4167-7 
ae ee ee 

. ns ‘. » 12 1095-0 en KING 
income Tax... 1175000) 225,471; 283,100! 8,953| 20,578 » 19 1110-0 BANKING DEPARTMENT 
on as 80,000 ary 10,205, 350} (250 ii 30 3028-2 = - 244-4] 55-0] 925-5 4253-1 

ow vas mee uly 3 1140-0 * Beprind WR magg ” leon? , do 
100,000, 38,643) 39,080) 1,892] 1,682 | » 10 1155-0 — Reet Capital. 26,855,008 | Govt. Seca... 200,067,838 
17,000, 5,540) 6,490) 1,000) 1,200 » 17 1165-0 ‘i - Put ‘ a aee | camer Secs 
\ 500,000) sae 167 s3u1 378| 550 » 24 1170-0 " Latsaaie er ments 

Best | 108, ,336!- 9,770! 9,170 » 31 1170-0 1899-1 309-07 "onze are ‘i ——— $50,011 
ther Inld. Rev. 1,000, "240, “168... |. oe Pee ee OO... | 915-5) ese | Oe Dee: | Sn 16,317,948 
oie ©, hl ; » 14 1170-0 oy ceaai iis Vier dais. SA kat oot 

i Inld. Rev. 1873000, 398,627) 515,870) 22, 343) 33,430 » 21 1170-0 - $ ee aes. Ss 19,748,459 
ui ot ” Notes 25,308,797 
Costoms 525,320) 177,584 207,625) 8,073! 12,408 223,358,261] Gold & Silver 
Excise 150,180, 155,200, 173,560, 3,800, "$860 _ ae 
RSet ius! Seis! Aiea T = 

i ‘ i Customs & 7 | | | | oe SRRARURY BILLS aioe ai 248,505,668 248,505 665 
Bacia 175,500| 332,784) 381,185] 11,873) 16,268 er. Se. Sees ae 

ia is ao [- ee? Bw POR Seal J , Averag er * vational ebt and Nvidend Accounts 

- id - ( ' vt a: 4,433) 3,609} ... | Date of — Rate i ana } 

Contribution | | | Tender of Allot- “Hotted 

Pommabution .| ... | 241,332 13,483, Offered Applied Allottea ment Min 
elpts ! | or wey ; *1in. . . ‘ ’ 

en af 412 10,250 ee 600) 1948 Rate COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
ee Sa 90) 1,040) ... | ; d. 

sows Lande 800, 3601 3801 |. mee am, 75-0: 151-4 175-0. 2 0-71 9 (£ millions 
Sundry Loans) 4,100 978} 2 1. | May 28 | 90-0 159-5) 90:0 20 1:1 | 7 

eet Ben] onan i 0, 20 115) 46 | 1942 3 

en ee 59,405] 32,996} 2,503 4,895 Pea | mee tes! oles snl a _ 
ee Sh A Se Rae ” . ‘ 20 7 7 
i Ord. Rev. 2907500! 928,959. 937.011! | - ae 90-0 160-8 90:0 20 0-69 42 | 

a Ne een] Sete eH 80,001) 54,669 ” 25 | 90-0 165-2) 90:0 20 0-47) 42 Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug 

P.O. & Brdeaste | 1 | | July 2 | 90:0 1735 90-0 20 0:37, 38 2; | we | 2 
YU. & Brdeast p i } . + ) 6 z 

ns 1409 aa25) 00) ay] os ae BS IE BS BOR 
tl 3018132) 966,359 979,261! 52,601 56,419 - 30 90.0 182 3 20 0 19 7m 31 30 Notes in cicula 828-6 979-7) 9 ws 
in ot 0-0 30 Votes 1 irculation 2 79-7| 977-0 ’ 
SPER eh Sol ee Aug. 6 90:0 ' 1956 > 90:0 20 0-02 28 Notes in banking depart 
| Issues out of the - = 90-0 . 182-5 90:0 19 11-95 30 t eee ‘ 51-7; 20-5 23:3 25-3 
Exchequer to meet _» 20 | 90-:0/175-:1' 90:0 20 0-42 38 Government debit and 
payments ‘ securities® 877-0, 999-3, 999-3 999-2 
Esti- eae ¢ thousands) On Aug. 20th applications at £99 14s. lld. per cent for Other securities 1 ‘8 0-7 0-7 . 0-8 
oe 7 ; Hi 1... bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday Silver Coin 1-2 0:0 O00 0-0 
mate, | pru | Week | Week Thursday, and Friday of foll , 4 ices MeL i val { 5 Q - 9 >: 
1943-44) 1 l | ee = may, ! riday of following week were accepted Gold, valued at s er 0-2 0-2 0-2 0: 
| to | ended | ended as to about 38 per cent of the amount applied for, and fine oz, 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 
| Aug. Aug | Aug. | Aug. applications at higher prices in full. Applicatic Deposits : b 
| 22 “91 : : 21, £99 15s. for bills to be paid on Saturday were accey Public 7H 45 6 7-2 
| 1942 1943 | 1942 | 1943 full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered o1 Bankers 146-0 140-3 149-5 166-8 
ORDINARY | Bhs, + AEE 9 3, LD Aug. 27th. For the week ending Aug. 28th, the b Others 46 8 55-7; 55:2 56 + 
XPENDITURE | | } will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximt Potal 200-1 200-5 211°5 230-¢ 

Int. & Man. of | } amount of £40 millions. Banking Dept. Se 
Nat. De ‘ | i 5 me . 0- 87 20 ) 

Payments to N aie 142,340) 156,154 2,465, 18,685 Dis eae 7 "a4 ‘ 1 ; 3-4 
Ireland ~ | | Other. ... ;, 18:7 15-7, 15:9 16 

OtherCons. Fund| 9,500! 2,683) 2,656 ... oe NATIONAL SAVINGS Total...... 165-1 196-4) 204-8 221-7 
Ser | | | ; q Banking depart. res 52 , 24-7 2 

2 | 7,500) 3,440] 3,261... | 3 | CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% a 9 Bae 2 

Total ho | __— r t roportion " oF -4 ; 16 71 

Supply Services’ |S3oensy 1898309 162,071! 2,465) 18,719 a shiaitieeninenmeeeiianiaiae ches ee a 

s.i 204 | . a: ; — scibabessiaitmeineiiiiaii stamina said enacting 
Total Ord. J 1575875 . ET eeeen my O80) 98, 760 (£ thousands) * Government debt is £11,015,100; capital! 
a 751 2047793'2205534| -—— — — —— £14.553.000. Fiduciary issue raised from £950 n illior 

SeurBer S54) 94,486/111479 dina Sa 3% | 3% | 2b% to £1,000 million on April 13, 1943. 

ia ae ING], | ended N.S.C. | Defence | Savings Pee 

7 ‘stg.| 110,632} 37,400, 42,250] 1,800) 1,750 Bends | Boos | 1961-53 

Total SUS jeepers hee aE a ak 7 — a3 = 
“+: 18869383}2085193 2247784] 96,286 113229 jie, anna oe) Seer | arl aes GOLD AND SILVER 

change has been made i lice ik, ss 4177 | 1366 41964 | 10,106 4 k of E ‘s offici 

1 Excess of P _Made in the method of showing i. meee te ces goat 0 »J0 val The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 

Reveny A ae Expenditure over Post Office Aug. 3....---- 3,342 1,181 4,768 5, 869 remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week 

‘xpenditure (under =n is now included as ordinary ant eee 5,752 | 1,578 pp Ig In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 

of being sh A, ~ Ragen Supply Services”) instead » = igen ees 5,858 1,415 meen He 72 have been as follows :— 

‘om ordinary ‘cadinen July 24 inclusive, as a deduction age rg ailnamalials | = — Pa epee — Date Cash Two Months 
a Totals to date . .| 899,846* 620,010* 1333000! 4895053 aE a b.3 
‘Alter de - a . ail : ee Mi Tao watiak an ease 234 23 

{35,766 to saan Exchequer balances by © 195 weeks. +138 weeks. — $ 39 weeks. ee ee 234 234 

for the ve £2,812,541, the other operations lj Including all Series. > pase piaanasn: a a 

it Le 9 9 ¢ 

raised oo (no longer shown separately) Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to % sere See os at 

155 ee the sross National Debt bv Aug. 24th amounted to a total value of £58,660,795. aes te bee eA hax es i % 

‘99,883.048 to £18,124 milli y Up to July 3lst, principal of Savings Certificates to The New York market price of fine silver remains 

’ million. the amount of £115,922,000 has been repaid. at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. 





ee 


38 per cent aiaeas nt from page 284) 
compared =e quota at last week's Treasury Bill tender, 
fedne sday, the per cent at the previous tender. But, by 
October bills Gam were bigger demands for September and 
Bank Return ae the banks, and conditions were easier. The 
reduction, of (2,050.0 the change. Not only is there a further 
Securities haws ri 000, in the note circulation, but Government 
Part of this oeolinhe by as much as £14,920,000 to £202,028,000, 
to the market ably representing the assistance given recently 
. Bankers’ deposits have risen to the very comfort- 


able leve 
cl of £166,767,000 an increase of £17,260,000 on the week. 


MONEY 

a 20th orn cSeeaRe~ The following rates remained unchanged between 
ank rg : 

Bil a, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 

3 months, 


S 60 
ays 14%. *&%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 





14-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14% ; 3 months, 1-14 %. Day-to-day 
money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 1-1}%.- Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit 
at call §%; at notice #%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following 
unchanged between Aug. 20th and Aug. 26th. 
exchange.) 


rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
(Figures in brackets are par ot 


$ (4.863) 4-02-03); mail transfers 4-02}-03}3. Canada. 


United States. ‘ a 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transiers 4-43-474. Switzerland. Francs (20 225) 
17-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95, bank notes at Bank of 
England, 17-40 kr. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; Portugal. 

mail transfers 99-°80-100-30. Panama. $4 02-04; 


Escudos (110) 99 -80-100 -20 ; r 02- 
mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% cr. (buying). Uruguay. 7°6597 p. 


(buying). 
Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offces. Spain 
Peseta 40-50 (Official rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire 
Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between Aug. 20th 
and Aug. 26th: 


(Continued on page 288) 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands © 








Week ‘Ageragate 

Ended from Jan. 1 to 

Aug. Aug. | ~ Aug. — ~ Aug. 

| 22, 21, | 22, 21, 
| 1942 | 1943 | 1942 1943_ 

Working days:-—| 6 | 6 | 197 196 
Birmingham. .... | 1,947 | 1,407 | 83,975 | 79,785 
Bradford........ | 1/311! 1/423 | 71,606 | 64,270 
SS See | 2,461 569 | 83,347 | 22,296 
ete h shh sae 619 497 | 25,691 | 19,862 
cesshsnavs | 670} 882) 37,175! 38,194 
Leicester....... 758 | 28,412 | 28,413 
Liverpool 3,512 4,620 | 159,463 | 149,668 
Manchester......) 11,055 3,106 | 405,206 | 358,403 
Newcastle ....... 1,194} 1,378; 50,027 | 51,137 
Nottingham .... 370 367 | 15,650} 15,527 
Sheffield ....... 712 | 780 | 28,821 | 32,262 
Southampton... 84 88 | 3,854 4,486 
12 Towns .......! 24,693 15, 785 | 993,227 864,303 
Dublin®. 1 5,634 7,034 218,042 | 235,568 
bd Aug. 15, 1942, and Aug. 14, 1943. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York | Aug. | Aug. Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 


on 18 19 20 | 21 25 | 24 
Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cnets | Cents | Cents 


Loadon | 4024§! 4023§| 402$§) 402}§] 4024§) 40235 
Montreal . . .|90 750/90 -810/90 -810'90 -810,90 810/90 -750 
Zuricht j32 - 35 132-35 |32-40 |32-50 |33-00 133-20 
B. Aires. . . .|25 -05*/25 -05* 25 -05*/25 -05* 25 -05*/25 -05* 
Rio..... 5-15 | 5°15 | 5-15 | 5-15 | 5-15 | 5-15 
Lisbon . . 4:10 | 4-10 | 4:10 | 4:10 , 4-10 | 4-10 
* Offcial buying rate 29-78 + Free rate § Bid. 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 


| May | April| May | May 
| 31, | 30, | 15, | 31, 


ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 

Gold at home.......... .. 1,077; 1,077| 1,077; 1,074 

Other gold and for.exch. .| 570) 1,411) 1,468) 1,508 

Non-int. Govt. bonds... .. 115 113 113; 112 

eam * eae 394 392 392; 392 
weielk aan seIRe | | 

otes in circulation.......| 1,483, 1,641 1,634) 1.648 

Deposits: Government...| "31! °437| 449 '466 

ae 603 805 853 844 

Certs. Syeigeion. ae 23) 16 16) 14 


Reserve ratio... . “175: 8% 181 -9% 182 - 2% 182 -5% 
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U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’ 's 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks 
RESOURCES 


Saeed Aug. | ame. Pa, TE 
20, E 5, | 12, | 19, 


Gold certifs. on hand and} 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 


due from Treasury .... 

Total reserves ........+. 

Total cash reserves ...... 

Tota! U.S. Govt. secs. ... 

Total bills and secs. ..... 

Total resources ......... 
LtaBiL ITIES 


BE: xe ess mr. bank res. .... 
Mr. bank res. dep........ 
Govt. deposits .......... 
Total deposits .......... 
Total liabilities ......... 
Reserve TOE ... cevccsess 
BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock..... 
Treasury & bank currency. 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation..... 
Treasury cash and dep. 


20,548) 20, 108 20,069) 20,050 
"| 20811) 20,503) 20,475) 20,453 
| "249, 341/334) | 329 
‘| 3,448) 8,165) 8,317, 8,156 
| 3/466] 8.195| 8,353, 8,185 
| 25, 566) 30, ard 30, 514 30,510 


| 9 923 14, 433 14, 5221 14,625 
.| 2,100} 1,030) 1,200! 1,290 
.| 12,653, 12,336! 12,456} 12,659 
| "240! 398) 295) 99 
| 25, 566) 30, 474 30, 514! 30,510 
-186 -1%}71 -2%|70 8% | 7 1% 


| 
|22, 744, 22,335, 22,306) 22,291 
| 5,535) 4,093, 4,091| 4,092 


‘| 12,956] 18,014) 18,101, 18,214 
2] 2446 2,679 2,578) 2,378 
j 





SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 


ASSETS 
Gold coin and bullion.... 
Bills discounted......... 
Invest. and other assets. . 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation...... 


| uly | a | Jel | July 


| 1942 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
| 59-86] 70-86) 71-45) 72-15 
‘| 1-10) 11-97] 11-82) 11-82 
.| 58-02] 88-48) 86 ‘85 87-21 


| 
|| SL-81) 45-66) 44-52) 43-43 
3-53, 5-91! 5-06 7-28 
|] 71 -50|208 -85)110 -52) 111-04 
‘| 7-10; 6-39) 6 38° 84 
"152 -2%|43 -0%|43 +1143 -3% 


PORTUGAL 


Million escudos 


Deposits: Government. 
Bankers’..... 
EE . ox beta 

Reserv BMI sis. cekze 
BANK OF 
ASSETS 

eres eee 


Balances abroad ........ 

Ns 0 a Enlace wie 

PE so canee ks caw 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation...... 

Deposits : Government . 


Foreign commitments. . . 


| 
| April | April | April | April 
ge 14, | 21, 


| 29, 

1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
1364 5/1394 -2/1394 2/1394 -2 
.|1950 +5 3663 -5|3663 -5|3689 -9 
-| 281-8) 210-9 210-2) 212 -0 
.| 354-8 399-1) 399: 1 399-1 
./4458 -4/5439 -15418 -5 5433-7 

(1258 -2,2514 -8 2532 9.2541 -1 
. .|3096 -0/4482 -4 4426 -7 4468 -7 
.| 283-8, 334-7 434-4) 421-8 
..| 235-4] 235-01 241-5 241-6 





August 28, 1943 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS—Million Swiss g 
francs of 0.29 grammes . 





| } 
Fd | Fel eb. | April) Ma 
ASSETS 1942 | 3) 1943 31 
Gold in bars............. 45-5 7 ol ae) 
ee at ee bubkaairess 42-1) 30.7 oo 2 
OO Te 15-7}. 15-3 156 a 
.Commercial bills ......... 119 1| 117-9 1is.71 
Treasury bills............ 30-3} 28-4 27.9 12 
Time funds at interest. 21-0! 20-9 90.9 na 
Sundry bills and invests. .. 202 +3) 195-0, 196.9 a 
LIABILITIES nes Oe 
Deposits : 
ABMUIY 2... ccecscscviee |} 152-7) 152-7, 159.7 152} 
| RO ae | 76-3} 76:3) 76.3 16 
CECE SS oo. os 000s | 16-0; 15-1) 16-1) 45 
Other eet anak erie 3-9) 1-4 1-]) }. 
NN Gat we ken cedndve eee 29 % Sho ae | 99° 384 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


Ave- | jy July | July | Au 

23 30, | 6 

ASSETS 1942 1945 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 

Gold coin & bullion. 444, 444444 ‘ 

Rupee coin........ 298) Ia 148 =153) 4 

Balances abroad... 761; 931 920' 955) 7 

Sterling securities ..; 2,968) 5,708) 5,777 5,829 5.97 

Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 1,024) 1,184) 1/115 1,083, 19 

Investments ...... 65! 74 93 77; 9 
LIABILITIES | 





! | 
Notes in cirn. : India| 4,602) 7,374] 7,389 7,404 749 


Burma! ... — ae " ‘ 
Deposits: Govt....} 145) 252) 3 309, 3] 
Banks ..} 652) 636) 654 654 59 


Reserve ratio...... (72 -1%'82 '2%)83 1%, 83 -6%'845 
| 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
. Million Turkish pounds 


; June | April) June , June 


| 13, | 3, 5, | 12, 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
On PER ne MTA | 138-4 180-5 198-0, 196- 
“Clearing and other exch. ..}| 65-7) 67 4 68-0} 72: 
Treasury bonds .......... | 135-0; 133-7) 132-4 132 
Commercial bills ........ | 331-6) 455-2 397-9) 3874) 
IIE ccd 0 scncodes ..-| 55°6! 60-8 61-1) 61: 
WN eh ope as = tea res | 257-8, 258-0) 257-3, 257: 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation....... | 608-0) 721-6 743-6) 7444 
Deposits ..............--| 195-1) 261-3; 193-0) 193 
9 24 25-9) 25 


Clearing and other exch. . | 26 - 








___ UNITED KINGDOM : MONTHLY STATISTICS 




































































rns Monthly Average | 1942 | 1943 
M ij | “|| aah eae 
Bas | 1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 194 | 1942 || June | July Dec. | Jan.| Feb. Mar. Apr. | May June July 
Ae | } i . eee ee 
Population mid 19 2 ee h | | 
1 since sty — os Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) | | i | 
ere | Avg. daily sales 78 108 Ml) lo 4) 7 | 11s 
” oO i 122) 110) «#122) «#4115 118 «#117 «(119 
é oe merchandise .... | in 937 100 as 103 107) a a reed R 323 85) 81 at TH 188 os 
eee j i q | | 05 
: Thousands | 1212 2,756, 1,514) 963, 350, 123 106 07; _—_ 87 ee Bole ao... | 8 
6. » 1,276 2,813, 1690 1,035 392) 144/124, 124) 107) aaa, a. | | (98 
’. » | 118 (306 214, 59 29 27; «+26 oi ai}... | .. | 16) 4 
8. » | $0 142) 93} 99 «28 10) 7| 6 i 5 4 
> . o i} ww 3 Wf 8 «¢ FF SH 8S i ; 
nd 165371153 28 7 «4 4| 5. ees 3 ; 
‘ 280 602 151) #75 3S si 7 7 gi 46 | 5 
. 285 562, 309-49 HK, 13, 15) 0) a} |S: 10 , 
> “ise “ine 1399 «890 37]—s13) -10)-so0),'sss} sas |; 9 : 
md 378 217} 125 51} 424 = 20), 22} ag) Sal |: 18 d 
» 116, 228, 127, 894) 4) 3} a} aa) | | a. » 
2 a. a a ee ee ee eee ees ee ee 
» 676 541, 107,78, 87,126), 356; 942} 0! 37, 34,22 Bs 
2 \ 
| 1929100 100 70-4 76-2 so 102-4, 110-1) 112-5, 115 4 | ine 
. H 121-5)| 112-3) 122-7) 113-5] 114-2) 115-9 1143 
i Serge (Vr WBS ea se ro Mes) Hes i ET) ad | He ss ass Ls ws 
2. M ‘nee alata . 100 53-4 65-8 93-0) 100-7| 100-7), 102.1 100-6| 100-1 102-5, 99-9] 100-2| 101-4| 101-8, 1014 = 
- Total, incl. miscellaneous.‘ "‘*"*"* ° \ 6-3 100-0 125-0 135-7 159-2) 136-7) 138-0) 143-5] 141-1/ 141-1) 142-2} 142-2) 142-3) 142-1) 142° 
° | 200, 67-8 80-5 104-3 114-4) 120-1) 119-8) 120-8| 122-0] 122-8) 122-7] 123-6| 124-01 124-2 124.2 125-6 
a “Pood Living: Min. of Labour: | | \ 
BS Tota tect eee ees ! ie \ 100; 8] 8 92-4) 107-2) los- 1 1 1} | 106°5 
Beoubinieledhicctcrcacr..: 04-9) 103 . : 1) 107-1) 109°} 
u. Indu sects, Fin! News... | Jul..1955~ 100 20) cat fed as. i 1 7S 9) 122 121) tai-S 4g0-7| 121-3) 190-7, 1224 
% Pidistst . . , ..... 28 = 100 102-0) 64-0 78-1; 68-2) 74-3, 82-9) 77 97-2, 96-4, 97-6] 98-5) 98-9 98:5 1054 
38. Govt. Revenue, Cumuiztive’ ert | s ge 8 113-6 116-8, 122-8 1298) 153. | 133. 136 6| 136 6) 136-7) 136-1 134-9 133-9 144 
a7. . ex a eee | : 5-0) 827 -0/1132 -2,1495 -3/2174 6.2922 -4 508 2230 -7/2599 -4|2922 -4| 157-1) 389-0 565°7 823 
a. Bank »3 Notas Ta olen (g).... i 362 3 258-3 $09 7" ot To os 4678 -7|5147 -4,5739 -9| 405 -4; 950 511433 (ee 
ankers deposi ey | . . } ‘ : = 9 5 9 
| m Gov. sec. B’king Dept. (g). ||| 4 oa aa 107 0 te aa -d 1-118 912-9 sp 159.1 ino 153.2 ase 4 mt 
5, Coaring Banks : (h) | | | | 185-5) 173-8) 186 * 159 3) 184-9 
© cece ccccceccccccccs | | | ! 
$2. , Cash & bal. with B.E » | LT38 1,791) 2,248, 2,484) 2,970 S16) s 3,577| 3,525) 3,542) 3,545) 3,566 5,55 sent 
SS. 5, Discounts 02222027 . | 24 187 “244) 265) 31 "S05 378,373] (377) 375) 377387) SN 
ga” ~Lteasury Deposit Receipts . . mt i | 38 255 566) 235, 292 191) 148) 172, 128) 154 «2% 
$B. vy Advanoes «-...... 22... 2002, . “gol “seal “Sonl “sel 22 S42 aa 935] 932| 884] 964 924 «859 Mh 
Se _Hnvestments 2222222220222. me~ 257 Seal col Se TS 73) 758) 761) 776) 756 757, 188 ney 
3. staneet ates : Bank rate oo... .: Percent. | 5-498) 3 2°24 oe 2 1,069) 2, aos 1075 1,120) 1,122) 1,108 1,182) 1,137, 1,150 1,198 i 
538. ,, Day today loans......../""""’ ” 5-26) 1-87; 1-18 1-04) 1-03) 1-03) : ; : P03, 1-03, 103 14 
#0. 7 Yield on 24% Consaiss || $47 380 9-47) 056 0-75 1-00) 1 fa Tos tas oy fog roy tas ie ie 
cae bP et oe ne 3 3-02 333 a3) 35 5-03} 5.00, 3-06 308 $ 310 5 
From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified unsuitable for ge 





4) 1957, average to ; 
§ January Acgust ; 1 figures for 


ad Lin: yt North 
Midlands 1 anes of N 
énstead of North-Western 
Monthly figures are ae v) 


1 
3 
wed i industrial employmen and ¥ mployment. 
Scie eae ot Serta “j women unsuitable for normal full-time emp 


'. a Somber. 1937. (b) From 


1939, 
alin of Reieakion. 'uded in North 


are totals for financial year, beginning in year sbow® 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY pRICEs AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for 
aa net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks 








and f in j i i 
or changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks 




























































































i soy Year 1943 | || Price, | “Price, | _Yiela,. Princ —-—— 
Year 1 Jan. 1toAug.24)) Name of Security || Aug. Aug. | Aug’ || Ye ris er won. Shenson 
Fis | Low High | Low } 2% | 2% | fie tea, ee Price, | Price, | Yield, 
. anata ii ’ } ’ “AUR, has , -_ ad, 
ba | } ; 7 te 1943 1943 R+.! i = : " 24 Divides . Name of Security Aug. ion _ 
} i ~_ <n | gn Low ‘=r + ’ ihe Ig. 
| i British Funds i oe —{) (0) (6) 8 1943 ye | ate 
4 81 83t | 79% ||Consols 23%... [£ sd. i! 51/9 | 4¢ % | wens Goal 143 _| 1945 
st | 109 | 112) | 109) [IConsols 48/ (atier 1967): 182, | 489, | 3.2 6 || 333 | 4078) 4a) 7 lipase Coal and Steet fs. J. 
ut | 99) 1004 | 100k |lConv. 2% $oq3-45 7 "| x04 | 210) 312 34] 31/75 28/3 ba) pd Bolsover Collieey Oo. cil sg | a1/3 | 413 0 
ih | 994 | 10248 | 100% |\Conv. 248, 1944-49° |" "|| jot joott | 229 g/l] 26) 233 | 1384) t6#5//Brown (John) Ord. lj] sae | 54/9 | 8.9 6 
wp | Lot | eee eee ig aaanees | 10 | ae | 28 oj] a5 13) Sia) "Sb ccmanaloen) gre aoe | ae | zee |S a0 Sy 
yt] ios, los. | i024 = 3t/* (ager 3961). ‘|| 105 | iost | 3 3 ésll sen | 3 4a) 6 blgucet nesong Ord. £1. °|) 26/6 | ao |Si5 2 
| 33 | oth | 98% |HPunding 24, 1956-6i.-'] "ge | 10 [1 3 3] Se | 95 | 38 5) thal Hadnetdsora ign: “|| $— | 336 | 7 tS 
P| ool unding 2$% 1952-57. | ||| 100 » | 236 3H S478) 5 13, 0| $244 |/Staveley Coal Ord. £1 ||| : 
f u ' i 7, : / ee ) y c : 3 123 « , rp + * -£1...1) 53 | 5 
se | 113, 18h | eof Funding 3% 1959-69. "||| 309 | 100; | 225 2] 39/204) 34g “Gh S| 42h e||Stewarts and Lloyds ¢i. || S23 | 3/2 E 16 9. 
i | “oh | to | dane fang geez | Let | el 240 3] 2) 88g el apt sean Mima | stad Se [Se 8 
We 7 : Nat. - 24% 1944-48 10] : } 415 8 27/44 | 24/4 aa ¢ 1omas(Richard) Ord.6/8}| 10/9 | 9 € 
10 1003 1024 | 100 Nat. Def ? “1954-5 de $ | 101 | 119 6%!/ 20 103! 17 ; $ 2} |\United Steel Ord. £) | 10/9 |6 2 @ 
101 994 102 | 101 Ww “Yo : a 1003 j 1003 219 9] P 4; 17 103 4a 6 bl ; cial - Td, fi. - 25/— | 24/9 6 9 @ 
ml | 994 | 102% | took (wat Bonds 343 1945-47) 202° | 1028 {119 6! 229 | yas | ners Oe WOe------] 19/3 | 19/3 15 3 0 
ist | 1l2e | 115° | 1124 Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65) 100 | too" | 373 3} 363 | 159 || Nile} Nite Bradford Dyers Ord. £1 .|| 21/3 | 22/9 ; ml 
saa’ | dan ictory Bonds 4%... | ||| 1] pS 9 OF 49/105) 4] “5 4] ull e | British Celanese Ord. 10/-|| 34/- | ave Nil 
103 106 103% j 1003 War Loan 3% 195 a ae 1 23 113 3 00 c 3 2 O 3% a ||\Coats .& P = a j 32/6 Ni! 
Bex ; % 1955-59. .// 1012 | “ian wd} S6/- | 45/- 5 Bl Oho lNOommeie Roe ble 97/9 | age 2 
106§ | 103; 106% 103% ||War Loan 34% af I} ¢ | 101} 218 6 ) pes 24 a | Courtaulds Ord j 312 3 
- o aft. 1952. | 1038 | 1033 a 24 15/3 3 2 cee ne rd. £2... 95/- | 56/- | 2 
7 | 958 || 98% | 946 MLocal Loane $3; | 2038 | 1038 | 3 7 oy! 3. 3/¢) 3%¢||Fine Cotton Spinners f1/!| >: > 
0 i ‘ | ip Pre ere | 5 i | ‘ f - 7h 5 —e ers £ 22/9 | 23/6 3 
10) | 98) | 100 | ont Redemption 3° } 95& | 954 |3 3 g| -'? | 3 1$¢} 7$¢|\Lancs. Cotton Corp. J | 33 9 
102 | 101 102} 10] reewngy ists nee) — a 3 010] 100/73 | 76:2 ‘ bec Electrical ~The. Al 7 36/5 | oa 4 
: Dom. & c hed! Q 1217 8 26/74 Ps a 45 4) Callenders Cable, &c. 4 99/_ | ' 
102 | 101 1023 { 10] Renenary oy Noe ! ie EON] a 9, 1246) —7$a@//Crompton Park. “A f* os 100/- ‘22 = 
103 100 «| 1044 1102 = |iNew Zealand fo --/} 102 102 | 3:18 10 fee) 44/6 || 10 ¢} 10 chlEnglish Electr ge 316 6 
( 00 |New Zealand 5% 1946 18 ] 90,6 | 85 71 Electric Ord. £1.|| 48/- | 4g/- | 4@ 3 
Nl | 106f 112 | 110 Nigeria 5% 1950°60 | or j; 10¢ | 318 0 : . *!2€) 174 ¢ |General Electric Ord. £1.|} 89/- | g9/_ 3 18 é 
a pe | Corporation Stocks | f Ql se.) 4 43/3 37 3 nk Gas and Electricity 
1084 (105; | 1088 | 105$ || Birmingham 5% 1946-46 20/14} 16°33 7 at qa 2|[county of London £1... ./} 40/- | 4] 
7 | 93) 984 93% {IL.C.C. 39 /o 1946-56 106} 1063 318 Ze . Si 4 ¢ 1} a Gas Light & Coke © 1.11} 19/6 = 318 0 
I | 98 100 | pete Ores er rcessee. 94 931 | < + — 31/3 24a 42 b \iNorth-East FE) Se -£ : 6 | 19/6 211 3 
106 | 1043 + | 99} |/Liverpoo! 3% 1954-64.../) 993 | i 5 4 21) 42/- | 37/3 7 i East Electric £1. .|| 32/- 2/- |47 6 
(104-1064 | 105 |IMiddlesex’ 34°, 1957-62 || 1054 | gost | 3 2 44 42/9 | 39/3 5 bl Sta llyone ower Ord. £1..1/ 37/6 | 38/- 14 4 0 
102 | 97 | 102 | Foreign Governments. eyed ‘ : “|| Motor and uc ete- | 376 | 396 14 0 9 
on | 46; | Gay | eit a 44% Stg. Bds.|| 100 | 100 | 419 9 || 223,-| 19/78 | 10 ¢] 10 , teu Ane le al 
35 233 364 30 Chile >%0 Funding 1914. | 633 | 623 14 0 op rt : 22 1} ¢ 7} Birmingt am S.A. {1 . 23 9 | ae | 2 8 6 
103} 76 1066 =>: 100 eyot Ualare ts: Foes ; 31} ! 314 5 6 On 196 12 = if } 4 a/||Bristol Aeroplane I0 é 13 4 fe 10} : : - 
924 703 973 | 88 Portmrusss -~ | 104 1044 | 316 7/1/35 ]03) 3 3 8 ¢ 8 c\\Fairey Aviation Ord. 10 166 | 16/9 |415 9 
614 33 76 564 Spanish 4%. ; - 68 80's oil ig j 964 is 2 2 19 10} 16 7 rt : 15 c + rd Motors Ord. £1 te 35/~ |} 35/- 3 8 0 
8 Soe eee? oo sess } % [5 9 71 I9/3°| GBQ° el ioe “coven Soenees S/-..../) I= | 17/- [gn O 
Prices, ili tea 456 | 376 +741 #10° a (Moris Monee ore £2: «|| 78/9 78/3 |316 0 
Year 1943 Last two | Price, | Price, | Yield, || 1- | 98/14! 20°c| 20 ¢ Rolle Roseraey ort «|| 426 | 42/6 | 2 1 OF 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 24 Dividends eis - cee ne yong yy on = 2U ¢ Lis ‘a ( rd. £1 .{| 109 4} | 108/9 a8 3 
High |\Low (a) @) te) | 1s | 198 24, || Det} 18/9 | Nile} 24 a /CunardOrd el. 33 233 12 3 op 
os ee ee 1943 1943 “ 226 6 6 c|\Furness, Withy Ord. J > . - 3 
i‘ 6 % ——_——— nea 34/6 | 30/3 : » Withy Ord. £{1..!| 23/6 23/9 15 0 O 
sist 9} Nilc! NilcjiB.A. on tea wil fs. d 249 | 204 ° 2a o & O. Def 7 ae 31)- 3} 5 33 
654 | $135 Nil c! Nile j\Can. Pacific Com $25 saa sie | ee Nil | 19/74} 16,74 - , 3 U1 : vs rer phy avs an 8 — 2 
1204 110 236 2a |Great Western Ord. Stk. ‘| 614 "a r — ¢ ti ‘Tea pote ‘Rubee “— ; eee 
664 { 59} 24 : 24 a |G.W, 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. 1114 lll 4 10 : | . ‘ 7 6 4c! Nile Allied Sumatra Ror] tf 10/3 | 11/- Nil 
4g | (28 2 ¢ . [-N.E.R. 4% Ast Pref...). 62 | 614 | 6 jo | sae | 22 « £1) Nile |/Anglo-Dutch of Java £1.|| 16/3 | 17) N 
664 Po 3 : | > c Ces, Ord. Stock ...... } 32% 321 7 7 a 39/¢ 31/6 “24} 746 )|Jokai (Assam) Tea f] _ 37/6 | o : 5 ry 6 
72 53 a \|L.M.S. 4% Pref. ...1 628 | 624 ; a 16 6 6| Nile!/London Asiatic Rbr. 2 ~ 
26} ») 1gb)} ba || London TrenapertC Stk || 69 2, ag ft 209 | 14/104 3 6 Nil ¢ }}Rubt - ag s Ae, R. . | 2/4 Nil 
0 | 724 1c} IcilSouthern Def. Stock..../| 25 | oo {4 8 3} 2k] 4b)) 9c! Nite |lUnited Serdane Ree be 1/194) “2° Nil 
4 236) 24 |/Southern 5% Pref. Ord. .{| 78 | 774 6 .. 111/3 | 78/13 Oil 1 Dos; 5 Bx , 
} " oe od. | 78/13 5 @{ 15 b//Anglo-Ir f M7 
136 Banks i /- | 59/6 anian Ord. {1 . .// 109/44 1lo/- | 314 6 
* 13,6 10 b Tha Alexanders £2, fron I ‘ini i c = : oa : 2a 10 t Burmah Oil Ord. £1.....| 83/9 | 82/6 3$ 0 0 
3834 3664 oe i | me of Australasia £5. a 7 | s 6; : 4 3 89 44} 72,6 rf rol gS ; Toni lad Lan ‘el olds f i 33 9 lmelise 
44h | 738° | 6 6 //Bank of England Stock. |i ge 2be. Bows 5 4 |/Trinidad Leaseholds £1. . | 889 13 7 6 
rd ol i 5 : Sto ||Bank of pm i rte | ty | : : : 68/44) 55 6 63 b || Assc yy pemmery 1] 65 | 
199 | 7216 3a Bank of New Zealand fill “30/- | , i ie <a Rb a t “s a i. ement Ord. £ 5 /— | 63/9 216 6 
103 | é ) 7a | Barc lays B: ‘me S i a ) Ue | 44 3; c é rar er (John) Ord. {1 kt i 63/3 65 * 4% s 
(a3. | seat I m° 24 @ |\Chartered of India ts at 103 ( Tea ? . 4 50/6 = 4 3 a a b Batik eo. § = 42/6 | 216 6 
60/7} | 563 rw i ae il 6 || Hongkong and S. $]25__|| gia | £7 » |} 110 96/3 |/+14.7 #1¢  iekes Sea a 49/6 | 4 0 9 
5 db} 6 ellie om: 25../1 £81k | £794 | Nil lo j 20/e iz 10 ¢)/Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1.|! 108/9 | 108 17 ‘6+ 
rf ca a ie a | idlana £1 fail fast “Hl gee | a 82) | oe. 4c] 4 clare aveen Ord. £1.) 76/3 | 7) | 318 6 
‘ | i Hay . , y paid... |} | 5/6 1314 6] }_ 49 ‘ Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. 7 ; 
soy 70/6 | 4 4 the rg = £4, pe paid | 64 | Se oe ae = 103} 117/6 15 6; 12} ‘ Fumes ‘A Ondeel = 135 ~ | ase : ; 5 
a2 . rd - ’ a . i} a T3/— | y 0 | vj ~ 2/6 8 ¢ Ci } Dp ae de eh f b 
54/3 | , | és 8b ||Royal Bank of Scotland: | 439 sn | ; “ 6 jj 28/3 | 20 li 6 ¢] é c peg mag ad . fl || i he 3 4 : 
3} 85- |} gal < |Wese ea... |S | 315 3] 3 Ta] oS || 1282) 12ka |iGestetner (D.) 5/-....1:|} 34/- | 34/- | 313 3 
i stminster £4, {] paid.|| 88/6 83/- 419 ffs) 62/6 || 5 ¢} 2% a/|{Harrisons & Cros Def ‘f] } 75/- / 
| ; i | x & Cros. -£ 75/- 16 8 
26, 23 || 49 i Insurance I | i| 33/9 | 37/- || 3a 5 6 /|Imperial Chemical Ord. {1!| 39/3 | 39/3 |}41 3 
13} ni | a 50 6 |/Alliance £1, fully paid 25} j 254 | ot | ts i +10 2 j +74 a |\Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1l| ie 78 2 6 OF 
108/9 | 965 || A/6@) 6/-bilAtias £5, £18 paid... 134 =—to S Pop 1, | S444 | $2.00c | $2.00c |\International Nickel n.p.|| $464 | $464 | 4 6 0 
29} | ~~ 20 a 20 b Gen. Accdt. £1 12/6 pd ' 103 9 | ) 4 | ‘ ! 1 ¢} 33/- 5 Cc} 5 c}lLever & Unilever Ord. £1 |. 37 6 37/9 2 12 0 
134 | iat 10/-a 10/- 6 |ILon. & Lance ‘5 "3 ‘nd | 29 102 6 313 0 I 64/73} 51/9 |} 10 ¢} 10 cj/London Brick Ord. £1...|| 63/3 62/6 |} 3 4 0 
Bt 24 +20 6 t17} a ||Pearl £1 fully 4° pd.| 29 | 2 6 Os} 56/6 | 44/73 /} 15 a] 20 5|\Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.|| 55 73 | 56/3 | 3 2 3 
23 | bes 6/~a| 6/~6 ||Phoenix “1 fully aid. . ‘|! 13} _ | 2.16 GF) 110/7$ | 1oo/- || 1246 | 7ajjMurex £1 Ord. .........||101/3 | 102/6 | 318 0 
gg | “Ub /T58% c +58§ ¢ ||Prudential (1 ‘Are — a aot 33 3 17 6 | 37/9 | 30/- 244; 6 6|/Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-|| 36/6 | 37/- |2 6 0 
9 8 | il @! 19 b/lRoyal Exchance fi 7 I 4 22 213 3+ 689 | 64/6 23a, 12}0/|/Spillers Ord. f1..... ; i 65/- 65/- | 412 3 
8t j 3 3a | 3/3 b Renal fl, laes fl > lea 9t 9} s 4 § i 70/- | 66/6 | 10° } | 33 a Tate and Lvle Ord. £1. : z| 69/- 69/6 3 18 0 
"|| Sta) 945 |lSun Life £i, fully paid. ||| 6f ai aie al S13 | a0/ap|| 10 5] 10 cllrupicx Safety Glass 1o/-] 37/- | Si/- | 212 © 
, we | 94 }// 10 6/ 10 a||Tube Investments Ord. {1)| 91/6 | 91/6 |4 6 0 
226 188} | ¢ oe Investment Trusts j | 80/6 72/6 || 86} 33a|\Turner & Newall Ord. Al 80/- con 3343 
180 a | @ ||Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock}! 2244 224} 49 O|] 32 . | 26/6 7$ a |(d)15 6 ||United Molasses Ord. 6/8|} 32/- 32/- 5 29 
+ | 1693 | 3 4 z 6 ||Investment Trst. Def. Stk. 2203 2205 419 9}; 46 | 52/9 || 30 5) 10 a@|/Woolworth Ord. 5/- sage 58/3 57/- | 310 0 
mt 3 aa! blurs ence Ord. Stk. 2035 | 203) 1418 51 go | arg || 35 41 45 allachanachtitee ! : 
i S. . Cp. . Stock|} 217} 217} | 411 11}, oat i! >| 45 a||AshantiGoldfields Prd. 4/-/| 57/6 56/3 | 514 0 
i | 69 | 4/9 [l(i) 6 ¢}| Nila|/Bi ‘orp. O “A Y 
164)- \ i (i) ¢| Nila} Burma Corp. Ord. Rs. 9 . 6/9 6/7 Nil 
me (> HS bl) +5 a haces Renae | 5944] 40/3 | 10 c| 10 c\lCons. Glds-of S.Af é1..|| 57/6 | one 393 
0) 7/6 | 10 | 5 a |Courage & Co Ord” ee 163/- | 163/- | 2 9 OF) 223% 10# 40 c| 30 a|\De Beers (Def.) £2}..... | 203 | 208 | 418 0 
125/3 ies I ite | 10 6 |Distillers Co Ord. 14 at s6/9 873 3 4 é || “ iy | ieee oe nen Oe ol tee el 
log | ‘og’ | 6) AI a |Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £i]] 122 - e || c| 10 a||Rhokana Corp, Ord. £1..|| ~ 83 & |116 3 
} we d ' - 124/6 4i5 Of I5/3i 13 | 5 « 5 biiR Antel . - 3 
M/- | ggg || 2542] 7 a/'IndCoope &c. Ord. £1.".|| 96/9 | 969 | ! 50 8 ISub Nigel Ord. 10.1 om | SE [322 8 
\ x 7 t ae / 413 0} 6% 5% 50 6| 45 a|iSub Nigel Ord. 10/- 
ty- | 74.9 | 13 6! 8 a|iMitchells & Butlers f1.. ||| 91/3 HUnion Gp. 29/6 fy. ua |e wales 
_84/~ _ rs {1...|] 91, 91/3 | 412 0 } 8% | 7 || 2/6a| 5/66|'Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. ..|| 8 8 | 416 0 
14 6 'Watney Combe Def. £1. 1 _79/3xd!_78/3 1412 Off lm! 5§ Nil | Nil |lw. Witwatersrand 10/- .\/ of 34 Nil 
(e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. (f) Annas per share. 


(4) Interim div . 
) Yield to end 20a) Final div. (c) Last two yearl divs. (c s 24° subject to tax. Yi s 25%. 

960. yearly divs. (da) Includes 2%, not subject to tax. Yield basis 25°). 
je (k) Based on red. at par 1946. (m) Yield 1.67% basis. (0) Yield basis 30%. (p) Yield 2}% basis. (s) Yield basis 13/4%%. (t) Yield basis 6%. t+ Free of Tax 























-VERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS NEW YORK PRICES 
Gross Recej ! lil decane Close Close ; : Close Close Close Close 
ace Z| ad War” “onan — : Aug. Aug. | 3. Commercial Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
, | 8 | Ending ~——_- | Pts 1. Railroads. 17 24 | and Industrial. 17 24 17 24 
=) } Atlantic Coast. 293 28% | Am. Smelting.. 39} 39} | Int. ee 103 108 
nik. | } 1943 | + or — 1943 de O00 < Can. Pacific... 98 8% | Am. Viscose... 45% 45 Liggett Myers.. 69§ 6 
neem i i { j Gt. Nthn. Pf... 28$ 26% | Anaconda..... 25% 2st | Nat. Distillers . 32 so 
B.A. and Pacific } } =H N.Y. Cent. .... 164 15} | Beth. Steel.... 59} 584 | Nat. Steel..... 58 57 
B.A. Gt. Southern | 8 | Aug. 21 $1,282,000 |— 100,000 | 9,782,000 — 822,000 | Pennsylvania.. 26 26% | Briggs........ 274 26 | Phelps Dodge.. 24 23 
B.A, Western eh Se » 21 $2,391,000 |+ 261,000 | 16,837,000 '+ 1.076.000 Southern...... 233 21% | Celanese ofA... 36% 35} | Proct.Gamble. 53} 53$ 
Canadian Pacific Beg, x Cae | ee 747,000 |— 30.000 5,654,000 | 361.000 Chrysler ...... 78} 77 | Sears Roebuck. 81} 83 
Central Argeutig,’*”| 34), 21) $5,792,000 + 1,096,000 |180;249'000 |+22,868 000 | 2 Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. 29} 28} | Shell Union.... 27% 
San Paulo (iceain”’ i 8 2 21 | $2,175,500 + °114'500 14.999 °500 — '412'200 Amer. Tel. .... 153} 1543 | Eastman Kdk.. 161 158 | Std. Oil N.J.... 
U.Rlys, of Hay ). +} 32 » 15 £50,167 + 14599] 1.356.488 + 160194 | Amer. W'wks.. 13¢ 134 | Gen. Elec...... 37 36§ | 20thCen.Fox.. 21$ 21 
ana, 7 8 » 2 | £47,328 (7 18,917 373,582 |+ 66.085 Pac. Light .... 42 41 | Gen. Motors... 52§ 514 | United Drug... 12$ 1 
a | F a ‘ People’s Gas... 57 56 | Inland Steel... 71 71 | U.S.Steel..... 51 
Sth. Cal.Ed.... 23 23} | Int. Harvest... 68% 604 | West’house E. . 91 
W. Union Tel.. 36} 35 | Int. Nickel.... 30 29§ ' Woolworth.... 3 


t Receipts in Argentine pesos. 
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nd 
(Continued from page 285) ecaune London 
1 * . “ ” 
4) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) | . FINANCIAL News” INDICES 
et ee et China. National $3-34. Wan. Rl. te 8 ta 
6 i ie, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which : ; ; 
ee ey — Rate for payment into Argentine Tot al ew Security Lacives 
special account is 16-00 pesos (Aug. 13th, 16 -04). a 1943 mg Day Bacay aac 
‘ 1g han as —" 2 Ord. a i 
, —Forward rates for one month have remained unc List : 80 Fixed 
Pn : teen tb ome pm.-par. Canada. % cent pm.-par. Switzeriand shares* int.+ 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pmi.-pat aN Se eer = : 
a: oppress 4,930 3,763 104-2 133.3 
INVESTMENT . OD waitvssoupas 5,412 3,416 104-20 | 133.3 
» Mb exensrxeghe 6,831 4514 104-4 | 1333 
° , , ee EA 5, Vf 04-2 133.3 
Stock Exchanges: New York og teeysgeh > | S:t04 3,384 104-2 | a 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES * July 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943 : highest. as 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) (Aug. 3); lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-4 (Jan. 2 
aon ae ae ca. a lowest, 133-9 (July 2). 
1943 Aug. Aug. Aug. 
“Low | High | 4, 1, | 38, ° 
oo July | 1943 1943 | 1943 Capital Issues 
EE ies | oe RE Week ending Nominal Con- “— 
a = : 103-5 96 +1 } 96 -4 97 2 August 28, 1943 — versions Money 
37 Industrials ........ 81-1 3° 6° | . f ) 
32 Rails Satine RR 726 99-9 | 90°5 90-3 91-9 To Shareholders Only............ 952,147 902,603 6,250 
40 Utilities.... 67:9 | 88-84 85:7 {4 85-6 86-4 ze By Permission to Deal........... 2,005,593 107444 1.9]5)346 
fons : ald “as | ae | ee 5 2 Particulars of Government issues, appear on page 285. 
419 Stocks - . oe rs 5 - 7 7: oe | " _. | " 64 Including *  Exciuding 
Ay, yield %*......0. 5 36 | | Yeart Conversions Conversion 
“~eieetbedns > OS Baga craior, OE nr ee EE ER NAAT Ge a 1,184,723,485 1,166,327 780 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) July 20. BEE «0050040 svacnueine cas baet eb ekak ark eaes 1,032,965,631 1.018 244.999 
Daity AVERAGE OF 50 COMMON STOCKS — nie Destination* Nature of Borrowing: 
1943 Average | Transactions 1943 Average | Transactions Yeart UK -— ia a —— Deb wid oa 
By 116-1 454,000 Aug. 16... | 116-8 489,000 | a ier ' 1 ; rd 
i" as) ee es oe. te 1943... 1,163,103,260 2,585,843 638,677 | 1,155,857,937 1,652,701 #817142 
Mu... 3 B23 210,000 — 7 , 1942... . 1,017,840,421 349,272 55,1901 1,011,496,371 731,918 6.017.194 
é Se dice een ie it ; : * Conversions Excluded. ¢ Includes Government issues to August 17, 1943, only 
1943: High, 125-4 (July 14); Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). {,Two-hour session. Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted 
| 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = ££3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EA8T 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agenciee 

The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
‘Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Sesnane ? Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru } ELA. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja + Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala ? 


Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga eo ie Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ... owe £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND .... née £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertakerr. 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -  £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - -  £81,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 

(1942 Accounts) 














DUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learnt in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to E.C., 92, Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 

















THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - = = £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Acting Chief Manager: A. Morse. 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, ls 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 

















COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania, 

Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 3,900 Agencies at 

Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 30th June, 1942—General Bank Balances ... — ... £181,729,589 
Savings Bank Balances ... ... 164,619,569 
Note Issue Department ... ... 111,950,542 
Rural Credits Department ... 2,421,174 
Other Items ... np sae ... 20,380,871 


— 


“£481,101,745 


—— 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 














An exceptional opportunity presents itself for a man, Pp" ferably 
with a fairly full electrical experience, to take over the contt 
of the selling activities of a well-known company speci®!ising ™ 
certain types of electrical heating. This might be of particu! 
interest to a Supply Company’s Officer, who at the same Umé 
has had practical experience of the control of outside Sales Stafi 
and measurements of markets on up-to-date lines. 
Remuneration will be by basic salary with increments !) ised on 
results achieved. 

Please send full particulars of age, education, experience, business 
career and when available, in strict confidence, to Bo* 288, 


Tue Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, onto” 
W.C.2. 
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